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Physiology. 


A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, ‘‘ A New School of Physiology,” has been published by Porter 


9 New & Coates. It is prepared by R. J. DunGLison, A. M., M. D., author of the Medical Dictionary,” „ Reference 1 
Book,” &c. As might be expected, it is a careful and judiciously. prepared work, adapted to to the understanding 
WII On S Series C4, OTS. of young studente, anu presents the subject in a more *. manner than is usual in scientific text-books, 
It is profusely illustrated.— Boston Transcript. 
The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and 
* appreciation of pupils in Common SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, and ACADEMIES; the object being to teach 


Physiology in a way that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 


Typography Unsurpassed. — ——— 
Illustrations Elegant. 


Selections P hilo sophy 


A Néw Work based on the Experimental Plan. 


CONTAINS MANY NEW 
By THOMAS V. BAKER, Ph.D., 
AND STRIKING FEATURES.. Of Millersville Normal School, Pennsylvania. | 
THE READERS MADE THE FOCUS A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries In this 


OF LANGUAGE TRAINING. | seis ot science. The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, concise, and logical manner. By 
. means of a large number of experiments given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate 


ee the subject, and is made familiar with the Experimental Plan. 
Copies for examination sont on receipt of $1.00. Liberal rates for introduction. 


Just published by 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & co. 
763 & 755 Broadway, New York. P ORTER & Cc o ATES, Publishers, ” 


HARRISON HUME, J F. Aci., | PHILADELPHIA: — NEW YORK: CHICAGO : | 
35 Bromfield Street, Boston. 900 Chestnut Street. 6 Bond Street. 205 Wabash Ave. 1 
“ Model Books.” “Singularly Clear, Striking, and Original.“ 


A First-book in Latin, complete in itself. Its principles: (1) Maxi- 


6 h ; mum of Forms, (2) Minimum of Syntax, (3) Early Contact with the) PU BUEISHING | 
G0 4 rap 168. Language in Mass. A favorite with wide circle of best teachers . : 
en Cae. of the country. New plates; simplified expression; bolder typog- COMPA VF, 


Revised Manual, 61.88. raphy of exercises; adaptation to intelligent elementary study. 


Gildersleeve’s New Latin Primer, 75 cts.; Latin Grammar, $1.00; Reader, 72 cts. 19 Murray St., New York. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, $1.60 ; WALL MAPS, $10. | Exercise-Book, 72 cts; Fifth Book of Caesar, 30 ots; Perrin’s Caesar's Civil War, $1.00. ad : 6 


WANT 100,000 American Teachers to use ESTERBROOK’S gen- 
uine American Steel Pens. They are confidently 9 to their 13 
attention on the ground of merit and economy, as they possess eve 7 i 
uality that pan to first-class School Pens. Their standard Nos., 33 
2 recommended. Order through the Stationers an 


44, 128, are especiall 
Newsdealers. N ‘ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Cö., 26 John St., N. T. | 
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Graphite Pencils Erasive Rubber. 
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AER PILLS. 


A large proportion of the diseases which cause 
human suffering result from derangement of the 
stomach, bowels, and liver. AYER’S CATHARTIC 
PILLS act directly upon these organs, and are 
especially designed to cure the diseases caused 
by their derangement, including Constipation, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Headache, Dysen- | 
tery, and a host of other ailments, for all of 
which they are a safe, sure, prompt, and pleasant 
remedy. The extensive use of these PILLS by 
eminent physicians in regular practice, shows 
unmistakably the estimation in which they are 
held by the medical profession. 

These PILLs are compounded of vegetable sub- 
stances only, and are absolutely free from calomel 
or any other injurious ingredient. 

A Sufferer from Headache writes: 

“ AYER’S PILLS are invaluable to me, and are 
my constant companion. I have been a severe 
—- from Headache, and your Ps are the 

— — I could look to for relief. One dose 


quickly move my bowels and free my head 
tae pain. They are the most effective and the 
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easiest physic I have ever found. It is a pleasure 
to me to speak in their praise, and I always do so 
when 
W. L. PAGE, of W. L. Page & Bro.“ 
— St., Richmond, Va., June 3, 1882. 

“T have used AYER’S Ps in numberless in- 
stances as recommended by you, and have never 
known them to fail to accomplish the desired re- 
sult. We constantly keep them on hand at — 


home, and prize them as a pleasant, safe 
reliable family medicine. For ‘DYSPEPSIA 
they are invaluable. HAYES.” 


exia, Texas, June 17, 1882. 

The Rev, Francis B. HARLOWE, wri from 
Atlanta, Ga., says: “ For some years past have 
been subject to consti tion, from which, in 
~~ of the use of ines ot various kinds, 

suffered increasing inconvenience, until some 
months ago I began taking AYER’s PILLs. 
have entirely corrected costive habit, 
have vastly improved my genera! health.” 

AYER’s CATHARTIC PILLS correct irregulari- 
ties of the bowels, stimulate the appetite and 
digestion, and by their prompt and 
action give tone and vigor to the whole physical 
economy. 
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EASTER DAT. 


BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS. 


Rejoice! the veil is rent; 
he earth awakes; 
And Nature’s long, sad Lent 
Spring's beauty breaks. 


Behold! now opened wide 
The radiant room, 

While angels sit beside 
The unsealed tomb. 


And risen, waiting near 
The Savigur stands, 

With gaze serene and dear 
And outstretched hands. 


‘*Rabboni!” “Mary!” Stay, 
*T was He replied! 

*’Tis Resurrection Day 
And death hath died!” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Schools. — Supt. Harrington, at New 
Bedford, in his annual report argues in favor of half. 
time schools for children who work. He says there are 
numerous cases of suffering arising from the present 
laws regarding the employment of the young, — laws 
which he regards as disjoined and altogether unsatis- 
factory. The half-time schools would give children 
more regular employment and more regular schooling, 
and they would not, as now, be in danger of forgetting 
during seven months of hard work what they are sup- 
posed to learn in five months of study. They would be 
gainers in mind and body, and the exigencies of poor 
families would be better met. Mr. Harrington is right. 
If our children must work, let them have half-time 
schools. — Boston Herald. 

Tux „NATURAL“ Mersop in Laneuacses.—The 
admirers of this method lose sight of the very impor- 
tant difference which distinguishes the mental state of 
a child when he first begins to learn his native lan- 
guage, from the mental state in which he afterward 


1) eign language by means of, and with constant reference 


new signs and the objects they stand for, whether he 
wish it or not. In other words, the natural instinct now 
is to associate the new signs directly with the old and 
familiar signs, and only indirectly with the things signi- 
fied. The usual method, therefore, of teaching a for- 


to, one’s native tongue, has a juster claim to be called 
the “ Natural Method ” than the method usually so call- 
ed.—H. H. Rhodes, in Nation. 


Primary Counsk.— What we really desire to have 
the child possess before he leaves the primary school is: 
(1) Ability to read easily at sight any piece in an ordi- 
nary second reader; (2) ability to write a clear and 
legible hand; (3) ability to frame his thoughts in 
simple yet correct language, both spoken and written ; 
(4) ability to perform all separations and combinations 
up to 144. Add to these possessions which can be 
measured, others which cannot be measured, viz: well- 


trained senses in perceiving the qualities of objects and 
an aroused curiosity for, and interest in, the world about 
him, and we have the child’s “stock in trade,” so to 
speak, as he enters upon the business of the grammar 
school.— Supt. J. T. Prince, Waltham. 


School Savines-Banks.—The advisability of school 
savings-banks elicits mnch discussion in Germany. On 
the one hand, it is claimed that pupils may be taught 
self-denial, foresight, interest in great mercantile and 
other operations remote from their own narrow lives ; 
encouraged in bookkeeping; saved from the noxious 
effects of bad confectionary; if poor, encouraged in 
helping their parents; and ideality and healthful moral 
sentiments cultivated by directing their plans for future 
use of their money to beneficent objects. On the other 
hand, the opponents of school-banks urge, that they 
encourage a commercial view of life prematurely; that 
as schoolchildren seldom earn money, they will be 
stimulated to tease or steal it from their parents or 


others, when, to be properly possessed, money should 
be earned; and that this is not the most pedagogic 
method of instruction. The plan has perhaps been 
most fully tried in Ghent, where, out of 15,392 scholars 
in the lower schools, 13,032 have accounts in the school 
savings-banks of the place; the average for each deposi- 
tor being about 35 francs (seven dollars).—Science. 


American Girts,— THe GERMAN View. — The 
noticeable characteristic of the American girl is fickle- 
ness, not only in love affairs but in her studies. A young 
lady of culture is painter, sculptress, poetess, and mu- 
sician. To be able to use the brush does not satisfy 
her. No, she must imitate a certain style, and it is the 
same with the other arts. She is in most cases ruled 
by fashion, seldom by conviction. It sometimes hap- 


pens that a young lady asks a painter or a musician, 
“Can you teach me Rembrandt’s or Listz’s touch in 
six months,—and what will you charge for it?” The 
little lady is so accustomed to having her own way that 


interested in, and how he spends his leisure-hours, and 
I will generally determine for you his character. 
cause I believe this, I urge the teachers to interest 
their pupils in the facts and forms of Nature, in 
science and art, to lead them to discover the pure and 
the good in every school task and in all of their lessons, 
habite readin =i inki d studyi 

abits of reading, and thinking, and studying. — Supt. 
I. F. Hall, Dedham, Mass. 1 * 


Be- 


upil, as far as possible, proper 


DANGEROUS EDUCATION. 


BY HENRY BERGH, 
President of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, N.Y. City. 


Spurzheim asserts that there is no part of education 
more shamefully neglected than the cultivation of con- 
scientiousness. That he has judged rightly, it is only 
necessary to observe with what remarkable persever- 
ance the youth of our generation are instructed in what 
are termed the “accomplishments.” These social dis- 
tinctions, for the most part, consist in dancing, singing, 
boxing, boating, riding, shooting, polo, and lawn-tennis. 
Patriotism, the domestic virtues, and the benevolent 
instincts take rank, if cultivated at all, below their more 
popular competitors in the college of human ethics. 
It were well if the damage ended there. But, alas! as 
a natural sequiter, a tendency toward the propagation 
of the animal propensities is the result, in the form of a 
love of ease and luxury, an inordinate thirst for the 
sudden acquisition of wealth, destructiveness, envy, and 
cruelty. “As the twig is bent the tree is inclined,” 
and children thus trained bear the fruit of the seed 
planted; and if at ripe maturity it should be discovered 
that the product is thorns and thistles, instead of grapes 
and pomegranates, who is to blame? Surely not the 
child. 

Parents thus negligent of their duties have but them - 
selves to censure if their offspring grow up disobedient, 
tyrannical, and inhuman. The father or the mother 
who fails to rebuke the smallest act of cruelty to a living 
creature, be it ever so humble, prepares the first step in 
the progress of the child toward their own persecution, 
may be; and the encouraged tormentor of a little fly 
may become the scourge which breaks the hearts of its 
heedless parents. Various are the implements which 


serve to form the character of the little being’s mind, 
awaiting as it were the impression to be stamped upon it. 


The mutilation of spiders, bugs, and worms; the teas- 
ing of cats, dogs, and goats; the destruction of birfle’ 


nests; throwing of stones; handling the bow and arrow, 
and firing of pistols and guns, are the moral primers of 


these embryo students. A parent may regard an insect 


or a bird as of no consequence, so long as the child is 
amused ; and such an one rarely if ever seriously inter- 


rogates himself as to the result of such criminal indul- 
gences, nor suffers himself to believe that the object of 
it is being schooled to become a tyrant and a despot Fis. 
among men, until later on, when these cruel teachings ! 
shall have chrystalized into heartlessness and barbarity. 


approaches the acquisition of a foreign language, —a 
difference which constitutes so esi™™@tial an alteration 
in the conditions under which nature originally worked 
as to render a repetition of that process impossible. 
When the child begins to pick up his own language 


she considers such a thing quite possible.—From a Ger- 
man paper. 


Dritt AN D OvxRDRILL.— There is Charybdis, here 
is Scylla. Over-drill and want of drill are both wrong. 


his mind is entirely unoccupied by any verbal symbols 
whatever, and, impelled by the powerful instinct of 
association implanted in him by nature, he rapidly and 
with the greatest ease catches them up from his play- 
mates and guardians, and learns to associate the proper 
symbols with objects around him. But this state of 
mind is possible only once in the course of his linguis- 
tic experience. Very different is the state ef his mind 
when he comes to learn a foreign language. It is 
already preoccupied with an extensive scheme of verbal 
signs, linked by almost indissoluble bonds of the strong- 
est association with the objects and events that present 
themselves in his daily experience; and it has become 
impossible for him to begin the task of associating a 
new set of signs with those objects without the old 
sign constantly thrusting themselves in between the 


But every superintendent knows of schools where the 
round common-sense of the teacher mingles judiciously 
discipline and freedom of action, constraint and liberty, 
and succeeds in directing the pupils’ spontaneity, 
through the stage of submission to authority, up to the 
higher and healthier level of self-government and self. 
direction. The grand instruments are common sense, 
patience, and an all-embracing sympathy. — Canada 
School Journal. 

ForMATION OF CHARACTER. — Character is never 
formed by removing opportunities either of evil or good. 
You must lead children to do right in the face of the 
wrong as well as beyond it; and have them do it every 
time, not because it is easy, but because they choose to 
do it. The development of the will-power in the right 
direction is the highest and best work we require of the 


“Why are you crying, darling?” once inquired a 


mother of her little daughter, who was trying to catch 
a fly upon a window-frame. 
wont let me kill it.” 
“do you thus annoy your little sister?” „Because, 
mamma, I want to kill it myself,” replied the young stu- 
dent. Did the thoughtless and unfeeling mother rebuke 
that useless and deliberate murder of a harmless though 
insignificant creature? No; she simply reproved the 
interference of one of these infant executioners with the 
assumed privilege of the other! 


“ Because, mamma, Freddy 
“ Why, my son,” said the mother, 


It is said that children are naturally cruel; but this 


is an exaggeration, although it may be admitted that 
they are instinctively heedless, turbulent, and curious. 
It is, doubtless, very self-consoling to parents who have 


teachers. Whatcan they do? Tell me what a boy islignored their duty of inculcating gentle and benevolent 
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practices in their offspring, when, in after-life they shall 
have “their gray hairs brought with sorrow to the 
grave,” to declare that such a child was born with the 
attributes of the evil one, when all the while the parent 
was its first and ablest preceptor. The minds and char- 
acter of the young are susceptible of being moulded, 
like the potter’s clay, into any moral form desired. An 
ancient superstition once existed, that heroes could be 
made by feeding men on wolves’ hearts; but courage, 
like virtue, is the product of moral training. It is easy 
to make a brave man or a coward, by beginning early 
enough. 

Kirby remarks, that “the first knowledge we have of 
insects is as tormentors.” Nearly the whole insect- 
world are regarded as filthy, ugly, noxious creatures, 
and only fit to be trodden under feet. When flies became 
scarcé, the Roman tyrant wreaked his passion for cruelty 
in the blood of his subjects. The contests of wild beasts 
in the arena, it was found, educated the Roman popu- 
lace,—if the word may be used in so low a sense,—to 
the degree that nothing short of human gladiators were 
able to satisfy their brutal yearnings; and the fasci- 
nating spectacle of slaves hacking and slaying one 
another was shared by the patrician and plebeian alike. 
The attempt made two or three years ago in the city of 
New York, by some Spaniards, to introduce the debasing 
sports of the bull-ring there, but which was frustrated by 
the determined hostility of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, is doubtless fresh in the 
minds of the public. 

Let it not be insisted that nature is at fault. If chil- 
dren are not only permitted to torture and torment 
unoffending brutes, but are applauded for so doing, what 
logical reason is there for supposing that they will fail 
to reflect disgrace on their parents, and work out infinite 
damage to the State ? 

It is to be feared that this question of cruelty to the 
lower animal world does not sufficiently enter into the 
considerations of those charged with the education of the 
young, nor into the exhortations of the clergy. While 
the latter, in particular, worthily take rank among the 
most learned and zealous doctors of divinity in the world 
in their solicitude for the temporal and spiritual well- 
being of their flocks, and while the flowery fields of 
poetry and eloquence are made to contribute their allur- 
ing products toward their denunciations of the practices 
of inhumanity to the human race, the lower foundation 
of mercy,—to wit, humanity to the brute creation,— 
seems to escape their observation. 

Who ever hears of a sermon dedicated to the wicked 
abuse of “our inferior relations,” as a French curé so 
feelingly characterizes the lower animal world? It is 
idle to suppose that a man can be merciful and just to 
his fellow-men, and at the same time disregard the suf- 
ferings of the defenseless brute. What a pleasing com- 
pensation for parents, to witness the growth of tender- 
ness and gentleness in the hearts of the idolized beings 
that owe their birth to them! How easy, as well as 
captivating, is it to make them understand that all living 
creatures are as sensible to pain as themselves, and that 
to wound or mutilate even the tiniest insect causes an 
agony similar to what they themselves experience by 
the extraction of a tooth, the tearing of the hair, or the 
fracture of alimb! Fail not to make this manifest, even 
though it be necessary to enforce the admonition by the 
infliction of a little pain. To permit a child to do wrong 
for fear of giving him a momentary pang, is a danger- 
ous fondness. Plutarch records this comprehensive law 
of the Athenians, “Honor your parents; worship the 
gods; hurt not animals.” 

Can any sacrifice of ours be too great to render the 
future fathers and mothers of the Republic worthy of 
their tremendous inheritance? Children of the tender- 
est age, even before they can articulate, may be taught, 
through the simple agency of pictures, to admire and 
appreciate living creatures. A skillful mother should 
instruct her children in the uses of the domestic animals 
as playmates, servants, and friends. She should impress 
upon their minds the wickedness of deforming or render- 
ing unhappy what God has made beautiful and happy. 
She should secure their attention by anecdotes of the 
horse, the dromedary, the porpoise, the lion, and the 
elephant. Talk to them of the feathered tribes which 


chant their homage of their Creator with their sweet, 
untutored melody. Speak of the eagle in its dizzy 
flight toward the orb of day; the little humming bird, 
ensconsed within the perfumed petals of the flower; 
point to the pigeon’s neck with its changing hues, the 
robin red-breast, and the gorgeous plumage of the pea- 
cock, exceeding in elegance the queenly robe and chiding 
the rivalry of art. Tell them of the habits of animals, 
their long voyages, their social and their solitary in- 
stincts, their clothing and their architectural skill, their 
care and courage in the defence of their young, and the 
arts by which they deceive and elude their enemies. 

Nor should she confine herself to those deemed beau- 
tiful, but to those also which to the eye of prejudice are 
ugly, and even hurtful. Point to the spider, building 
with consummate skill its twig-suspended residence, 
braced and protected everywhere with human ingenuity 
and cunning. Instead of starting back affrighted at 
the sight of the frog, the worm, the chrysalis, and the 
caterpillar, teach them to contemplate the wonders of 
their forms and color, persuade them to take them in 
their hands, and, when possible, assist their vision with 
the microscope. 

Let her teach them the difference between might and 
right, and that a creature’s helplessness should be its 
mightiest defence against injury. Instruct them that no 
being requires such unbounded freedom as the bird, and 
that to imprison it in a cage is a crime. Their studies of 
geography may be facilitated by recounting to them the 
localities of animals on the earth, — their native homes. 
The reindeer tells of the sledge and the hut of the Lap- 
lander, amidst eternal snow; the elephant conducts 
them to the wilds of Caffraria and the forests of Ceylon ; 
the fowls which inhabit the rocks upon the seashore, 
the ostrich of the desert. Point to their awakened in- 
terest, by all the powers of affectionate eloquence, the 
degrading criminality of dog and cock-fights, and all 
contests between animals, and the wanton killing of any 
being from motives of sport or relief from ennui. Try 
to describe the misery of a little family of birds or 
animals, whose parent while in quest of their daily food 
falls before the senseless aim of the sportsman. 

The voice of the clergy, too, should be raised in un- 
mistakable tones against cruelty to the defenceless 
brutes. Days and weeks are often consumed in discus- 
sing some theological dogma, while the daily, practical 
relations of mankind to those silent creatures which 
suffer and die that we may live, rarely, and even then 
but briefly, receive consideration. 

The soul of a human being, one would infer, is of 
more consequence to them than all the countless creat- 
ures Omnipotence has fashioned, both animate and in- 
animate. Without entering into any speculations as to 
the future of innocent, unoffending dumb animals, it 
may be asserted, that it is quite consistent with the 
justice and goodness of God, to compensate them in an- 
other world, for their unmerited and terrible sufferings 
in this. 

Cicero asserts as his belief, that “whatever feels, 
wills, and acts with vigor and discernment, is celestial 
and divine, and hence eternal.” He that expounds the 
precepts and purposes of religion in any other sense 
than universal pity and mercy, represents a partial, 
halting, and imperfect mission. How infinitely better 
it would be if ministers of the Gospel would consistently 
and ceaselessly denounce cruelty in every form, until it 
was banished, and priests deny absolution until repent- 
ance had purged the offender of his merciless acts. 

It is perhaps beyond the limits of an ordinary essay 
to consider education in its relations to physiological 
science, and yet it cannot be denied that the students 
of that branch of learning are exposed to influences 
more potent and fatal than from any and all others com- 
bined. No person ever looked on ‘the dissection of a 
living animal for the first time without feeling his moral 
sensibilities shocked to a sickening degree, and it is 
only after frequent repetitions, and long familiarity with 
terrible experiments, that he is able to endure such sight 
unmoved. Think of the first and second periods, and 
the intervening stage, while the angel of pity is being 
remorselessly strangled in his breast amidst the tortures 
of expiring nature. That à benevolent Being should 
have made those highly-sensitive creatures to be man- 


sport their glittering plumage in the noonday-sun and 


gled alive, in torments indescribable, and cunningly 


prolonged for days and weeks, is monstrous to suppose. 
Even though science were benefited by these deceptive 
practices, which it is well known is not the case, the 
moral damage to the student who is educated to extin- 
guish in his heart every sentiment of pity for the suf- 
fering brute, unfits him for offices where professional 
tenderness is required, and makes him almost as much 
to be feared in the chamber of the sick as disease itself. 


The schoolmaster can greatly assist the merciful pur- 
poses of parents, by mingling humanity with rudi- 
mental instruction. The infant kneeling at the incipient 
fountain of knowledge, should have his first draught 
flavored with the sweet ingredients of pity and compas- 
sion. He should be taught that knowledge is worth- 
less if undirected by the benevolent virtues, and that 
there is no being so insignificant as to be unworthy of 
his commiseration and protection, be it the worm which 
crawls upon the ground, or the suffering orphan, widow, 
and stranger. 

How captivating are the following lines by Pope: 


“ Go ; from the creatures thy instruction take: 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the field; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive, 

Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little Nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.“ 


READING. 
BY SUPT. I. r. HALL, DEDHAM. 


The principles we have accepted, and the methods 
we have employed to make the teaching of reading more 
interesting and profitable in our schools, are as follows: 


Principles. 1. Reading is more than the recogni- 
tion and pronunciation of words. To read is to associ- 
ate ideas and thoughts with written or printed signs. 

2. Ideas are acquired in one way only. They are 
awakened in the mind by objects present to the senses, 
and the ideas thus acquired (no others) may be so asso- 
ciated with written or printed signs (words) that the 
signs will, always and everywhere, recall the ideas. 

3. The mind compares ideas, one with another. This 
is thinking, and idea-signs (words) may be arranged in 
sentences so as to represent thought. 

4. The main purpose of reading is to get the thought 
expressed by written or printed signs; to see it,—to 
recall or think it over again, through these signs. 

5. To read aloud is to tell the thought thus seen in 
the words of the author, as if it were yourown. To 
do this well, one needs to know how to pronounce words 
correctly without hesitation. 


Methods. 1. Keep your pupils’ minds intent on, (a) 
Getting thought from the printed page; (6) On telling 
this most naturally and effectively in the words of the 
author. 

2. The printed page is a medium of thought. It 
should be made as soon as possible a perfect medium, 
transparent like glass, not in itself an object of thought. 
So, when you require your class to read, have them read 
without fear of being required to do something else ; 
(stop to count three, pronounce words, inflect by rule, 
etc.) 

3. Make thought govern expression, always, Ex- 
pression may be modified or perfected by proper train- 
ing (Conversation, ding what is familiar, recitation 
from memory, etc. 

4. Form the habit, in all cases, of reading by senten- 
ces, one thought, not one word at a time. 

5. In every reading exercise keep your pupils’ minds 
active, on the alert, by holding the class responsible for 
everything they read,—facts, stories, fancies; and by con- 
ducting recitations quite differently each day. Pupils 
may be called upon, (a) To read continuously page 
after page; (5) To read, each one a thought anywhere 
in the book; (e) To read, each one, a line at a time, etc. 

6. Be sure your pupils know the most important 
words in the lesson before you call on them to read. 
Have them use these words correctly in sentences, in- 
stead of requiring formal definitions. 

7. Train your pupils to sight thoughts, not words at 
a glance. 

8. Teach thoroughly a few new words every day. 
9. Have your class sound words, letter by letter, rap- 


idly and correctly. 
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10. Give drill exercises in recognizing words at eight, 
and pronouncing them rapidly and correctly. Always 
have the words arranged for this purpose, promiscuously 


or in columns. 


FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


BY GEO. H. MARTIN, A. M. 


V.—The Judicial Department. 

Having studied in the preceding paper how laws are 
made, and the principles underlying legislation, we pass 
most naturally to the administration of justice, and 
show how the will of the people as expressed in com- 
mands and prehibitions is made effective in protect- 
ing individuals and society. We shall do best to begin 
with the facts nearest home; that is, with the local courts, 
whatever they may be,—justice, district, or municipal. 
We teach how and for what term the judges receive 
their offices, whether appointed,—as in most of the New 
England States, or elected, as in most of the other 
States. We shall find illustrations of the work of the 
justice in the local and city newspapers. Suppose a 
theft has been committed and a man suspected of the 
offence. We observe with the class the steps that are 
taken in their order,— the complaint, the warrant, the 
arrest, the arraignment before the justice, the plea, 
the evidence, the decision. It would be well to have 
copies of the papers used in such cases, with fic- 
titious names inserted. They can be obtained of any 
lawyer, and we might introduce the attorney in the 
case described and explain his work. The class will 
learn from such a lesson the central facts connected 
with the application of criminal law. Another func- 
tion of these courts, the settlement of disputes, may be 
illustrated by taking a simple action of contract, as to 
recover wages, or an action of trespass,—as for damages 
for crossing land. This will be a good place to teach 
the names of the parties to an action, and to distin- 
guish between a civil action and a criminal one. 


The County.—Before proceeding to the higher courts, 
it will be necessary to study the county, what it is and 
its officers. The ballots last used will help us again. 
We shall find on them a list of county officers, varying 
in number in the different States. In New England 
the county officers have chiefly to do with the adminis- 
tration of justice; while in many of the States, besides 
this, they have important functions connected with the 
support of schools, the care of the poor, and the levying 
of taxes. Selecting from the list of offices those belong- 
ing to the department of justice,—the clerk, the sheriff, 
the county or district attorney, and the county judge, 
if elected, —we study, as before, the time and mode of 
election and then pass to their functions. What we may 
call the secondary courts are constituted differently in 
the different States. In Massachusetts there is a Supe- 
rior Court, consisting of a body of justices holding terms 
in the counties. In many of the States there are County 
Courts, each independent of the others. 


The County Court.—Certain new features now pre- 
sent themselves for study. If we select for an illus- 
trative example a criminal case, we shall be led to con- 
sider first the grand jury, how chosen, and its work. 
The functions of the prosecuting attorney appear here. 
It would be well to procure a fictitious indictment to 
show the progress of the case. Another new feature is 
the trial jury, and we teach how it is chosen, and illus- 
trate, if possible, by newspaper reports the important 
work which it has to perform. The papers published at 
the county seat usually contain quite full accounts of the 
empaneling of the jurors and of the progress of the 
cases, From the same source, too, we may draw illus- 
trations of the work of this court in the trial of civil 
cases, and can compare the work of the jury in the 
two kinds of actions. We shall find certain terms of 
frequent occurrence, as, bail recognizance, appeal, judg- 
ment; and seeing the connection in which they are used 
will help the class to understand the teacher’s explana- 
tion of them. 

The Sheriff. — If we have followed a single case of 
each kind through its successive stages, the class will 
have learned most of the duties of the sheriff, — his 
work in making arrests; in caring for prisoners; in 
attending courts; in guarding the jury; in carrying the 


sentence into execution. In the civil cases they will 
have seen him serving the preliminary writs, and en- 
forcing the judgement of the lower courts by legal proc- 
ess. While I write my eye falls upon a notice in a 
daily paper,—“ Sheriff’s Sale.” „Taken on execution, 
and to be sold at auction to satisfy a judgment.” 


Probate Business.— In most of the States there is a 
special court in each county called the Probate Court, or 
Orphans’ Court. The newspapers abound in notices by 
means of which all the functions of these courts may be 
explained. Such are the following: Reports of the ses- 
sion of the court and of the business transacted, wills 
proven, letters of administration granted, guardians 
appointed, petitions for sale of real estate allowed; 
notices of administrators and executors publishing their 
appointments and calling for the settlement of claims 
connected with the estate; advertisement of sales by 
administrators, executors, and guardians; notices to 
pacties interested to appear before the court to be heard 
concerning the appointment of administrators or to hear 
the report of such officers previously appointed. The 
study of these facts will give the teacher opportunity to 
make some practical suggestion concerning the making 
of wills, and it will also furnish striking examples of 
the care which the whole people exercise for the weak 
and helpless, the widow and the orphan. 

The Supreme Court.—The highest of the State Courts 
is known by different names, and is differently consti- 
tuted in the different States. Having studied these 
facts concerning it, we pass to its work. In the appli- 
cation of law to individual cases, its processes are the 
same as in the lower courts, and will need no especial 
study. But this court has a special function,—the in- 
terpretation of law. We may teach this most success- 
fully by selecting an illustrative case from the volumes 
of court reports published in each State. They can be 
found in any lawyer’s office, and the lawyer might help 
the teacher in the selection. 

For example, the laws say that the town shall keep 
the roads free from obstructions, so that they shall be 
safe for travel. In a certain town a road had been laid 
out three rods wide, but only a part of this width was 
actually in use as a traveled roadway. Persons owning 
adjoining land had piled lumber on the side of the road, 
but not in the roadway. A horse had been frightened 
by it, and a man injured. The man claimed damages 
of the town. The Supreme Court was called upon to 
decide on the meaning of the law. The decision 
was that the road, as laid out, and not merely the 
traveled roadway, must be unobstructed. Other illus- 
trative cases may be found. From these we may teach 
the use of precedent in the administration of justice, 
and show that the courts are in an important sense 
engaged in making laws, and we may teach the dis- 
tinction between statutes and this court-made law. 


VARIETIES. 


— A little fellow in a primary school, after he had correctly 
spelled the word knife, asked his teacher the puzzling conun- 
drum, But what is the k for ?”’ 


— The stormy March is come at last 
With wind, and cloud, and changing skies, 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 
That through the snowy valley flies.“ 


— At the Wagner memorial services at Finsbury, London, 
Moncure Conway said there were periods in the history of the 
world when a new order of men came forth. This was shown 
in the era whereof Carlyle was the prophet, Emerson the in- 
terpreter, Darwin the first fruit in science, and Wagner in art. 


— „ Why.“ asked a governess of her little charge, do we 
ray to God to give us our daily bread ? “Because we want 
t fresh, replled the ingenious child. 

— With ras winds and gloomy skies 
The dark and stubborn winter dies: 
Far-off, unseen, Spring faintly cries, 
Bidding her earliest child arise: 

March!“ 


— The rich,” said a Jew, “ eat venison because it is dear. 
I eat mutton because it is sheep.“ 

— A young girl was lately dismissed from a parish school in 
England because she persisted in wearing the temperance blue 
ribbon. The dismissal was in accordance with a rule of the 
school, that the girls should not adorn themselves with per- 
sonal decorations of any kind. 

— Says Emerson’s “ Alphonso of Castile”: 

„I have thought it thoroughly over,— 
State of hermit, state of lover; 
We must have 2 
We cannot spare variety;.... 
Steeds not to work on the clean jum 
Nor wine nor brains perpetual pump.“ 


AN EASTER STRAIN. 


nx 8. r. BARTLETT. 


Fear not! 
One by one God's little birds fly home, 
And sweetly sing 
** Behold the Spring!“ 


Fear not! 
Each after each dear buds do softly reach 
The smiling light,— 
’Tis no more night! 


Fear not! 
All shadows lift; in His own gift 
Is life and bloom; 
There is no tomb 


Bat hath 
Its bondage riven since Christ has risen; 
do not fear; 
But full and clear 


The praise 
Most tuneful swell of songs that tell, 
How God is love 
All souls above! 


HOME AND SCHOOL. 


“ AUTHORS’ GROVE.” — TREE - PLANTING. 
WHAT Is BEING DONE IN CINCINNATI, 


At the request of the American Forestry Congress, which 

was held during the last week of April, 1882, Governor Foster 
issued a proclamation, in which he designated April 27 as Ar- 
bor Day, and called upon the people of Ohio to devote that 
day to tree-planting. Under this proclamation the Board of 
Education dismissed the schools of Cincinnati for two days, 
April 27 and 28, so that the teachers and pupils of the schools 
should have an opportunity of participating in the tree-plant- 
ing on Arbor Day, and of attending the meetings of the For- 
estry Congress then in session in this city. 
Acting upon this resolution of the Board, Superintendent 
Peaslee decided to plant trees in honor and memory of our 
great American writers, in a place designated by the proper 
committee, to be known as Authors Grove.” This was 
performed, and several thousand children of the schools as- 
sembled at Eden Park, and performed the memorable work of 
planting this grove. About sixty different groups of trees were 
set out by the schools, and this part of the exercises was one 
of the most interesting. 

The work of tree-planting has now become almost, if not 
quite, national, and all sections of the country are devoting 
considerable attention to the preservation and renewal of the 
forests. So as to keep alive this interest, Superintendent Peas- 
lee, with the codperation of the principals, has decided to 
mark each of the various groups of trees with appropriate 
stones to the memory of the authors for whom the trees were 
planted. These granite blocks will be formally set out April 
28, 1883, by the teachers and children of the schools. 

The Authors’ Grove is located in Eden Park, and contains 
about six acres of land. It covers the beautiful slope facing 
the city a little below Memorial Grove,—from which it is sep- 
arated by an avenue,—between two ravines to the avenue 
below. 

WORK PROPOSED FOR 1883. 


The Ohio State Forestry Association have issued the follow- 
ing circular to trustees, superintendents, and teachers of the 
Ohio schools: 

„The wealth, beauty, fertility, and healthfulness of the 
country,“ as Whittier justly says, largely depend upon the 
conservation of our forests and the planting of trees.“ It is, 
therefore, important to instruct the youth of the State in the 
value and utility of forests,—their influeuce upon climate, soil 
roductions, etc., and to teach them to care for and protect 
orest trees. The most interesting and impressive way of im- 
parting the instruction and of interesting the pupils in the 
subject is through the celebration of tree-planting; we, there- 
fore, earnestly request you to have the pupils under your 
charge plant trees on Arbor Day, the fourth Friday of April, 
with appropriate ceremonies. 

We suggest that the trees be planted in the school-grounds, 
by the roadside, or in parks or commons, and that they be 
planted in honor and memory of American authors, thus 
** making trees monuments of history and character.“ We 
suggest, also, that the exercises consist of reading, composi- 
tions on the importance and usefulness of forests; of reciting 
selections on trees from various authors; of giving extracts 
from, and sketches of, the life and writings of the particular 
author in whose honor or rr or group is planted; 
of singing; of the ceremony of wing the soil, each pupil in 
turn, about the trees; and of appropriate talks by trustees, 
, and others. Joun B. PEASLEE, 
Com. on Arbor Day 


|The author's name signed to the article, Beautifying the 
School-room,’”’ in JouRxAL, March 1, was in some unaccount- 


fable manner demoralized in making up,” but our readers 


undoubtedly constructed from the transposed letters the name 
of the above well-known educator. In the same article, the 
name of Prof. H. H. Fisk should read Fick.—Eb. | 


— Geological examination of the delta of the —— 
shows that for a distance of about 300 miles there are buried 
forests of * trees, one over the other, with interspaces of 
sand. Ten distinct forest growths of this description have 
been observed, which it is believed must have succeeded each 
other. Of these known as the bald cypress, some have 


rings; in some instances, too, h trees have grown over the 
stumps of others equally tate: Doom these facts, geologists 
have assumed the antiquity of each forest growth at 10,000 
years, or 100,000 for all, 


been found over 25 feet in diameter, and one contained 5,700 


— 
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THE IrRvInG CENTENNIAL, 
Aprit 3, 1883. 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 

Characters: Karn, President of the C C.;“ May, Katr’s 
— from New York; Nexium, Louis, Frank, and 
Scene.—A room in Kate's home. Krte and May seated by a table on 

which are books and papers. 

May (Taking a paper from the table).—“‘ Program of the C. 
C.“ April 3, 1883.“ What did you tell me C. C.“ meant, 
Kate? Oh, I remember,— “ Conversation Cirele.“ What 
made you think of such a name for your society ? 

Kate. — Well, to tell the truth, May, we are a sort of an 
„Annex to the Chautauqua Circle, and we took our C. C.“ 
from that; we all belong to the C. L. S. C.,“ but we are too 
modest or too timid to say very much in those meetings, be- 


cause there are so many older ones. So we voted to meet once 


a week all by ourselves, and talk over the readings, and have a 
good time generally. As this is Irving’s birthday, we have a 
special program to-night. 

May.—Another birthday! They come so fast I can’t keep 
up with them. : 

Tate. It isn’t every day that we have a centennial celebra- 
tion; to-day is Irving’s one-hundredth birthday. But here 
come the rest. 

(Eater the other members of the Circle. Both girls rise to meet 
them, and cordial greetings are exchanged.) 

Kate.—I think you have all met my cousin May.“ 

Nellie (Glancing at the clock).— We are almost late, Miss 
President. 

Kate. — We shall just save our reputation by beginning at 
once. (Taking up the program.) Each is to give some quota- 
tion from the Sketch-Book, I believe. Mine is from The 
Voyage: A wide sea-voyage makes us conscious of being 
cast loose from the secure anchorage of settled life, and sent 
adrift upon a doubtfal world.” 

Louise. — “ The Indians considered the Catskill Mountains 
the abode of spirits, who were ruled over by an old squaw, 
said to be their mother. She dwelt on the highest peak of the 
Catskills, and had charge of the doors of day and night, to 
open them at the proper hour. She hung up the new moons 
in the skies, and cut up the old ones into stars.” From the 
Postscript to Rip Van Winkle. 

Frank. — “I profess not to know how women’s hearts are 
wooed and won. To me they have always been matters of 

riddle and admiration.’’ Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

Fred.—Mine is from Rip Van Winkle“: A curtain-lec- 
ture is worth all the sermons in the world for teaching the 
virtues of patience and long-suffering.”’ 

Nellie (Quickly).—If you will be so ungallant, boys, I shall 
match Fred’s Dame Van Winkle with her worthy husband: 
“In a word, Rip was ready to attend to everybody's business 
but his own. 

Tate. — And I’m sure Katrina Van Tassel needed to be a 
riddle with such suitors as Ichabod Crane and Brom Bones.— 
(General laugh and clapping of hands by the girls.) 

May.—Being a guest, I may fitly quote from Christmas 
Eve”: There is an emanation from the heart in genuine 
hospitality which cannot be described, but is immediately felt, 
and puts the stranger at once at his ease.” 

Kate (Passing a picture to Lowise).—Here is the picture of 
the church in Sleepy Hollow. 

Louwise.—How stately the men look with their powdered hair 
and queues and three-cornered hats ! 

Frank.—The coachman is riding one of the horses. That's 
convenient! 

May.— What fanny, short-waisted dresses the ladies wear! 

Kate.—Nellie, we are ready for your sketch of 


IRVING'S EARLY LIFE. 


Nellie.—Washington Irving was born in New York city just 
one hundred years ago to-day, — April 3, 1783. His father 
was from the Orkney Islands, and his mother from Cornwall, 


Eng. There is a story that an ancient Irving helped Bruce in th 


the struggle between England and Scotland, and lay concealed 
with him in a holly copse, one day, while his pursuers passed. 
Bruce is said to have given the family their coat-of-arms,—a 
wreath of evergreen leaves with the motto, Sub sole sub um- 
bra virens.’”” The boy Irving had a Scotch nurse who was de- 
termined to present him to Washington, just then elected 
President; so she followed him into a shop one morning, and 
ald, Please, your honor, here's a bairn was named after 

Fred. — What did Washington say ? 

Nellie. — He placed his hand on the head of the boy and 
blessed him. Tears after, Irving wrote, I was but five years 
old, yet I can feel that hand upon my head even now.” 

Frank.—Lucky for Washington that he didn’t have to be 
introduced to all his namesakes! 

Nellie.— At eleven, Irving became greatly interested in books 
of travels and voyages, beginning with Robinson Crusoe and 
Sinbad the Sailor. 

May.—He speaks of this love of travel in the Introduction 
to the Sketch-Book: How wistfully would I wander about 
the pier-heads in fine weather, and watch the parting ships 
bound to distant climes,—with what longing eyes would I gaze 


after their lessening sails, and waft myself, in imagination, to home of W 


the ends of the earth! 
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Kate.—I found an item that you will enjoy, Fred. He didn’t 
like arithmetic, and would change works with the other boys 
at school, by writing their compositions, and letting them 
work his sams. 

Fred —Capital! If I could only find the somebody who'd 
work my sums, maybe I'd turn out a Washington Irving, yet. 

Kate. — Louise, your recitation on My First Voyage” 
comes in here. 

Louise (Rising). — My first voyage up the Hudson was 
made in early boyhood, in the good, old times before steam- 
boats and railroads had annihilated time and space, and driven 
all poetry and romance out of travel. A voyage to Albany 
then was equal to a voyage to Europe at present, and took al- 
most as much time. We enjoyed the beauties of the river in 
those days; the features of nature were not all jumbled to- 
gether, nor the towns and villages huddled one into the other 
by rallroad - speed as they are now. . Days were con- 
sumed by the captains of the river sloops in drumming up 
acargo. This was a tormenting delay to me who was about 
to make my first voyage, and who, boy-like, had packed up 
my trunk on the first mention of the expedition. How often 
that trunk had to be unpacked before we sailed! . . It 
has been my lot, in the course of a somewhat wandering life, 
to behold some of the rivers of the Old World most renowned 
in history and song, yet none have been able to efface or dim 
the pictures of my native stream thus early stamped upon my 
memory.” (All applaud by clapping the hands.) 

Fred.—Irving had some queer experiences when a man, on 
account of his first name. While in Rome, he was much puz- 
zled at receiving special attention from a banker who had the 
reputation of being far from cordial to Americans in general. 
He understood it, however, when the gentleman asked if he 
was a kinsman of General Washington.”’ 

One day an English lady and her daughter were looking at a 
bust of Washington in an art gallery; at last the daughter 
sald, Mother, who was Washington?“ Why, my dear, 
don’t you know?” said the mother. He wrote the Sketch- 
Book.“ 

Kate. — Was Irving ever married? 

Nellie.— He was betrothed, but the lady died soon after the 
engagement. He rarely spoke of this, though his intimate 
friends knew that it saddened all his after-life. In Brace- 
bridge Hall he says, There are departed beings that I have 
loved as I shall never love again in this world, — that have 
loved me as I never again shall be loved.“ 


“HISTORY OF NEW YORK.” 


Frank.—How does the word Knickerbocker come to be as- 
sociated with Irving ? - 

Kate.—O May, please tell us that funny story you told me 
the other day about the History of New York. It will answer 
Frank’s question. 

May.—I think I have the papers in my room. Excuse mea 
moment, and I’ll see. (Goes out.) | 

Louise.—O Kate, has your letter come ? 

Kate (Taking it from her pocket).— Yes; it came this 
morning. 

Louise.—Is it from Irvington ? and is it good? 

Kate.—Yes, to both questions, 

Nellie.—What letter? 

Fred.—From Irvington, Kate? Whom do you know there? 

Kate.—Nobody. 

Frank.—Then who in the world is your letter from? (Re- 
enter May.) 

Kate—I shall have to confess now, I suppose. Here's a 
copy of a letter I wrote to the postmaster of Irvington a week 
ago. Shall I read it? (Cries of Tes, Tes, Of course.“ 


to celebrate * birthday, April 3, and I venture to write 
to you, asking a few 1 about Sleepy Hollow. 
e would like to 


ing yet ? 
2 of the descendants of Katrina Van Tassel living 


ere 
Do the inhabitants of the place believe in the Headless 
woo * 
terruptions of laughter, and cries of The idea!“ 
e wou greatly obliged if you could give us any other 
interesting account connected with the — If you * not 
acquainted with its history, will you kindly hand to some 


one who is ? Yours respectfully. 
Kate RRTNOL Ds. 


And here is the ties. 
Miss Kate Reynolds,— Invineton, N. T., April 2, 1883. 


Your letter addressed to the postmaster of Irvington has 
been handed the writer for a answer 
No evidence exists to prove or 
Oring ang oe 
ether the Van Tassel 
not known. fe is now or not is 
. Seve amilies of Van Tassels live in Tarrytown 
is matter of conjecture whose descendants they are. 22 
* * in the “ Headless Horseman” is not now enter- 
n 
The home of Wash Irving is adjacent to 
river, on the of and, 
just beyond the northern line of Irvington. Irvington was 
tardy in becoming incorporated, and Tarrytown, extending her 
limits, took what properly belongs to 5 namely, the 
Irving. y Hollow is in the northern 


Slee 
part of Tarrytown. The resting of the “silent major- 


” and the valley is rightly named, for Silence and 
al cet to have made their home there. An old-fash- 
ioned church nearly two hundred years old stands“ hard by“ 
the cemetery. This is the Sleepy Hollow of the Sketch Book. 
The home of Irving is a beautiful, sequestered spot,—a dream- 
land for poetry and airy fancy. Generally speaking, you may 
trust common-sense deductions relative to the actual person- 
ality of the Sketch Book characters, and conclude them “‘ crea- 
tures of imagination,” but destined to live for all time. 
Hoping that your questions are satisfactorily answered, I 

Yours truly, 
Gxrorer Hovey. 
(Vigorous applause and cries of “‘ Good.”’) 
Fred.—That’s capital, Kate. How did you ever happen to 
think of it? 

Kate.—Why, I don’t know. The thought came to me one 
day, and I sat down and wrote the letter. Did you find the 
paper, May ? 

May.—Yes; here's an advertisement that was printed about 
six weeks before the History of New York was published; it 
is headed 

** DISTRESSING! 

Left his lodgings some time since, and has not been heard 
of, a small elderiy gentleman, dressed in an old black coat and 
cocked hat, by the name of Knickerbocker. As there are some 
reasons for believing he is not entirely in his right mind, and 
as great anxiety is entertained about him, any information 
concerning him left at the Colambian Hotel, Mulberry St., or 
at the office of this paper, will be thankfully received. P. 8.— 
Printers of newspapers will be aiding the cause of humanity in 
giving an insertion to the above.” 

In less than two weeks a letter was published in the Evening 
Post, saying that a person answering to the description had 
been seen by passengers of the Albany stage in the early morn- 
ing, resting by the roadside; that he had a small bundle tied 
up in ared bandanna handkerchief, and seemed very tired. 
Ten days after, a letter was published purporting to come from 
his landlord, and running thus: . 

Dear Sir: 

You have been good enough to publish in your paper a par- 
agraph about Mr. Diedrich Knickerbocker, who was missing 
so strangely from his lodgings some time since. Nothing sat- 
isfactory has been heard of the old gentleman, but a very curi- 
ous kind of a written has been found in his room in his 
own handwriting. Now I wish you to notice him, if he is still 
alive, that if he does not return and pay off his bill for board 
and lodging, I shall have to dispose of the book to satisfy me 
for the same.“ 

This was such a complete hoax that one of the city author- 
ities called on Irving’s brother and proposed to offer a reward 
for the discovery of Diedrich Knickerbocker. When the book 
was published, people bought it, of course. 

Frank.—Well done! That’s equal to any modern advertis- 
ing dodge. By-the-by, that History of New York is capital 
reading,—fall! of fun. 

Fred.—So ’tis, Frank. Just imagine a history of New York 
beginning with the creation, because, as he says, “ if this world 
had not been formed, it is more than probable that this re- 
nowned island, on which is situated the city of New York 
would never have had an existence.“ 


IRVING AND HIS COTEMPORARIES. 


Kate.—Nellie, you are down for quotations from Irving, and 
opinions of others concerning him. ’ 

Nellie.—I thought it would be more interesting to have these 
read by different members of the Circle than to read them all 
myself. So I have written them on slips of paper, and will 
pass them round. (Passes the slips.) 

Kate.—May, shall we begin with you? (Tach reads, as 
called by Kate.) 

May.—Irving wrote to a friend from Sunnyside, “‘ Come and 
see me, and I'Il give you a book and a tree.“ 

Fred.—He said of his horse, Archy,—“ I never had occasion 
to lay the whip upon his back, and, indeed, would almost as 
soon have had it laid on my own.” He wrote his brother, 
When you next visit little Archy’s stall, pat him on the sides 

‘or me. 

Nellie.—He was in London at the time of the coronation of 
George IV. and saw the procession. Scott asked him if he 
saw the ceremony in Westminster Abbey, and, on learning 
that he did not, said, O, you should have been inside.“ 
Why, I only came over from Paris the day before,“ said 
Irving, and I did not know how to manage it.“ Hut, man,“ 
said Scott, you should have told them who you were, and 
you would have got in anywhere.“ 

Louise.—I have an extract from The Alhambra: What 
nt — — — for a traveler, where the most miserable inn 

as 0 venture as an enchanted castle, 
itself is an achievement! ”’ 8 
Tate. — My quotation is from Longfellow: reader 
has his first book. I mean to say, one book intial others 
which in early youth first fascinates his imagination. To me 
this first book was the Sketch-Book of Washington Irving. 
And still the charm remains unbroken; and whenever I open 
its pages, I open also that mysterious door which leads back 
into the haunted chambers of youth.“ 

Frank.—Charles Dudley Warner says: i 
women and little children, and a >to Al — 
May.—Bryant once said thata distinguished Spaniard asked 
him in 57,“ Why does not your Government send out Wash- 
ington Irving to this court? Why do you not take as your agent 
the man whom all Spain admires and loves? I assure you it 
would be difficult for our Government to refuse anything which 
Irving should ask, and his signature would make almost any 
treaty acceptable to our people.“ 


Louise.—Nellie has given me a bright little verse from Lowell: 


Dr 
Reads.) 
Weyuam, Mass., March 20, 1883. 
Postmaster of Irvington, N. Y., 
Dear Sir,— 
The literary society of which I am a member is 1 
taught school in the place? 


March 22, 1883. JOU 
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„What! Irving? thrice welcome, warm heart and fine brain; 
You bring back the eo spirit from Spain 

And the gravest sweet humor that ever were there 

Since Cervantes met death in his gentle despair. 

Allow me to speak what I honestly feel,— 

To a trae poet-heart add the fun of Dick Steele, 

Throw in all of Addison, minus the chill, 

With the whole of that partnerchip's stock cpa 


Mix well, and, while stirring, hum o’er, as as 
The fine old English gentleman; simmer it well, 
Sweeten just to your own private liking, then strain, 
That only the finest and clearest remain; 
Let it stand out-of-doors till a soul it receives 
From the warm, lazy sun, loitering down through green leaves, 
And you’ll find a choice nature, not wholly deserving 
A name either English or Ne Irving.“ 
(Laughter and applause.) 
Kate.—I see our time is up, and, if we keep our by-laws, we 
must adjourn at once. Where do we meet next time ? 
Fred.—I move we adjourn to meet at my house one week 
from to-night, at balf-past seven, sharp. 
Frank.—I second the motion. 
Kate.—You hear the motion; all in favor of it raise the 
right hand. (All vote in favor of the motion.) It is a vote, 
and the meeting stands adjourned. (All rise.) 
Nellie. — We haven't even had the names of Irving’s works 
given. 
Fred.—Nor a word about his studying law. 
Louise.—Nor his home at Sunnyside. 
Frank (As they pass out).—Well, we couldn’t have every- 
thing in one evening. He wrote Salmagundi. 
Kate.—And the Life of Washington. 
Fred.—And Crayon Miscellany. 
May.—And The Alhambra and Conguest ef Granada. 
Fred.—And Wolfert’s Roost. 
Frank.—And the Life and Voyages of Columbus. 


Nore. —It may be interesting to state that the letters are 
almost verbatum copies of actual letters. They were written 
ard received in connection with my literature class last fall, 
lonfi berore I thought of preparing this exercise. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications relating to this d ent should be marked 
„For Literary Eclipses,’’ and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Tast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.] l 


CHARADE, 


My first is often a household pet; 
My last can never be aught but few; 
My whole one scarcely can forget 
Who once has h it when falls the dew. 
NILLOR. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in watch, but not in clock; 

My second in stone, but not in rock; 

My third is in new, but not in old; 

My fourth is in silver, but not in gold; 

My fifth is in you, but not in me; 

My sixth is in water, but not in sea; 

My seventh in old, but not in new; 

My eighth in yellow, not in blue; 

My ninth is in Latin, but not in Greek; 

My tenth is in strong, but not in weak; 

My eleventh is in few, but not in many; 

My twelfth is in each, but not in any; 

My thirteenth in play, but not in sing; 

My fourteenth in toll, but not in ring; 

My fifteenth in go, but not in carry; 

My sixteenth in wed, but not in marry; 

My whole will reveal (the solution will show it) 
The name of a well-known American poet. E. A. D. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TALE.— II. 


Quite unexpectedly to me my aunt had invited several friends 
and relatives to meet me there, and I found quite a merry 
company. Among others was my cousin, a city in Australia, 
who is considered very aristocratic and stylish, as well as beau- 
tifal. Her hair is called a town in the northeast of Indiana, 
although I should say that it was decidedly a sea in Asia; it 
was becomingly arranged that day, although I will tell you, 
confidentially, that part of it was a cape on the coast of Do- 
minica, as were also her beautiful teeth, which have been so 
often compared to a river in the United States. Her eyes are 
mountains in the West Indies, and her complexion is an island 
north of Scotland. . 

Her jewelry was a sea in Oceanica, and the city in India of 

her dress was a branch of the Colorado River. She did not 
appear to have od cape on the eastern coast of the United 
States of being eclipsed by any one present, and there was no 
cause for it. She has been the recipient of more cape on the 
northwestern point of the United States than any one could 
have any point on the coast of California of. She played a 
popular river in England on the range of mountains fo South 
America, while a young island west of England stood by to 
turn the music for her. I have no more time now, but when 
I write again I will tell you more about our amusements and 
dinner. E. A. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 8. 
P. O. Appress.—John Underwood, Andover, Mass. 
PHonetic CHARADR.—Politiclan (Polly, Titian). 


DovBLe Acrostic. — Cabob, Cauli, Canic(ula), Crank, 
Covin, Carle, Cibol, Copal, Corps, Cense, Chord, Cantu, Cetic, 


Chufa, Cubit, Carmi, Canto, Canon, Cabal, Crisp, 
Compal lense), Cubeb, Canal, Credi, Cynic, Comma, Court, 
Cozbi, Cento, Cairn, Chaos, Finals, — Bicknell’s Educational 
Publications, 


Answers REcEIVED.—Besides answers to the Hidden Min- 
erals of March 1 (which are filed for careful examination and 
comparison at the pro time), the correct solution to the 
Editor's Pi of same date comes from the following: S. C. 
Stanett, Belfast, Me.; M. L. O.,“ North Marshfield, Mass.; 
A. J. G. D.“ (no postoffice given); Bertha J. Hobbs, South 
Newmarket, N. H.; R. P. K.,“ Taunton, Mass.; Austin A. 
Darrah, Adamsville, R. I.; Mrs. C. P. „ Marshalitown, 
Ia.; , East Stoughton, Maes, The last-named also sends 


EDUCATION IN BRAZIL. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE BRAZILIAN EDUCA- 


TION COMMISSION TO THE U. 8. 


An interview with the Senores Borges of Rio de Janeiro gives 
the following statements: 

What well-known systems of schools does the Brazilian sys- 
tem most resemble ? 

In Brazil we have hitherto followed the French system pretty 
closely, dividing the grades into primary, secondary, and supe- 
rior schools. The primary correspondents to the American 
primary and grammar grades; the secondary to the high and 
academic grades, and the superior to the college aud uni- 
versity. Further we follow the continental system by having 
nearly all men teachers, though women are gaining a foot- 
hold,—a few are employed, and their number is steadily though 
slowly increasing. 

How are the schools supported ? 

From the imperial taxes imposed by the central government, 
as voted by the Chamber of Deputies, seconded, in the case of 
the primary schools, by local taxation in each province. 

What studies are taught in the primary schools ? 

The teaching here is generally confined to the elementary 
studies,—reading, writing, and arithmetic. In readlog, a few 
of the best schools have introduced the word“ method as 
used in the United States, though the Alphabet method, 
with an occasional “sing-song’’ interlude, still obtains in 
many of theschools. The religious observances of the country 
are also adhered to, in the opening of the schools by prayer, 
reading of Scriptures, etc. Some time is also given to cate- 
chism, but attention upon these religious exercises is not com- 
pulsory; in fact, compulsory attention at school itself is not 
enforced at present, though it may come together with graded 
courses, as in America. 

Of how many children does a teacher’s charge generajly 
consist ? 

A teacher has on an average about thirty children under his 
care, though the number often ranges as high as forty or fifty 
boys and girls; the primary schools being mixed, no distinction 
is made as to sex until the secondary schools are reached. 

How are the text-books provided ? 

They are furnished by the Department of Instruction, though 
occasionally quantities are donated by private persons to supply 
great deficiencies. 

What are the school hours ? 

From 9 a. m. to 12 m., and 2 to 5 p. m., Monday to Saturday 
inclusive, except on national and religious holidays and a 
month’s vacation at Christmas. 

On what basis are promotions made ? 

From the primary to the secondary schools by examinations 
given by the teacher; from the secondary to the superior on 
the basis of governmental examinations arranged by the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, who is appointed by the Imperial 
Government, 

How many normal schools have you ? 

About one to every other province; that is, abuut twenty in 
the forty provinces. These schools, like all other professional 
schools, are under the direct control of the Government. 

What salary is paid teachers ? 

In the case of men it ranges from $40 per month in the coun- 
try, to $250 per month in the beat schools of the larger cities. 
The salaries of women teachers, however, is considerably 
lower. 

What is the professional standing of teachers among you ? 
Good; for before a person can become a teacher he must pass 
an examination before a State Board, unless he is a graduate 
of the college, in which case he may obtain a special license to 
teach. After teaching from five to eight years, if disabled he 
is entitled to a small pension, which increases in the same 
ratio as the years of service, Changes in the location of a 
teacher are authorized by the Department of Instruction of his 
Province. The officers of these local departments are nomi. 
nated by the Empire through the central Minister of Instruc- 
tion. 

Are the high schools and colleges free ? 

No; a fee is charged; but the Government, by specal favor, 
provides free scholarships for some of the brightest pupils. 
The high schools, however, are very popular, as the general 
interest and desire for education is rapidly increasing among 
all classes, especially since the imperial odes promulgated some 
ten years since declaring free all children born in the country, 
whether of freemen or slaves. Further we may add that no 
distinction is made in the schools as to color; black and white 
are on equal terms there. 

What studies are taught in the secondary schools ? 

In language, Portuguese, French, English, and Latin ; in 
mathematics, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigometry; also 
geography, history, rhetoric, mental and moral philosophy, etc. 
What is the condition of the school-houses ? 

In the cities the best are very good; and, though not so nu- 
merous, will compare favorably with the best in America. In 
the country districts of course they are poorer. All the houses, 
however, are generally well ventilated, and the health of the 


pupil is correspondingly good. 


= 


Eeypt.—The Copts, who have a monopoly of bookkeeping 


in the Egyptian Civil Service, are said to have the most com- contribute to the enjo 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


© Editor is not ble for opinions in THE JOUBNAL except as 
— in the — on lumns,or over his He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at ; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.! 


„NOTHING.“ 


In your issue of Feb. 15 we note some very peculiar remarks 
about “nothing.” How many people of common-sense are 
there who are satigfied with the statement, The zero of math- 
ematics is not naught, but an infinitesimal quantity” ? The 
writer goes on to argue that the 20 and the 8 of mathematics 
are sometimes themselves, and sometimes they are not. Isn’t 
it an insult to mathematics to make such very unsatisfactory 
makeshifts in order to explain results? We long for the time 
when teachers and editors shall have clear ideas on this sub- 
ject. ‘ H. N. W. 
—ññ 
SOCRATES FOR ENGLISH SCHOLARS, 


Our readers will find under our book-review heading an ex- 
tended notice of Socrates, a translation of the Apology of Crito 
and Phaedo of Plato, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. This work is a very timely and acceptable publi- 
cation at the present time, when the public mind is so gen- 
erally occupied and excited by religious and philosophical 
questions, and when, therefore, hardly any secular work can 
be more useful and healthy than a book which, in a simple yet 
scholarly way, shall enable our readers unacquainted with 
Greek to form correct ideas of the character and teachings of 
the great philosopher of ancient Greece, whose life was one 
constant sermon of purity, self-sacrifice, duty to man, and 
obedience to the Divine Ruler of the universe. This transla- 
tion comes recommended for accuracy and style by Professor 
Goodwin of Harvard College, who has written an able and 
interesting introduction; and also by Dr. Humphreys of Boston, 
both men of such established reputation as Greek scholars and 
teachers as to make them trustworthy critics of a work of this 
kind. We believe it will prove very valuable at the present 
time, and therefore heartily recommend it, 


— — 


ANSWER TO QUERIES. 


No. 294. (1) What is the greatest depth of the ocean ? 
Some geographies say, 5 miles, some 73, some 10. (2) How 
are the soundings taken at such great depths? I have read 


that some machine was used, but can learn nothing as to the 


principle on which it works. 
Ans.—(1) The depth of the ocean has within a few years re- 
ceived careful and accurate investigation. The average depth 
of the Atlantic is about 15,000 feet. It seldom exceeds 18,000. 
The deepest sounding was near the island of St. Thomas,— 
it was 3,875 fathoms, or rather less than 4} miles. 
The average depth of the Pacific seems to be about the same 
as that of the Atlantic. It has, however, deeper abysses. 
Soundings of 4} and 5 miles have been obtained. These are 
understood to be the very deepest that have been accurately 
measured, The reports of measurements of depths of 46,000 
and 50,000 feet are q uite unreliable. 
(2) The method of taking deep-sea soundings is that of let- 
ting down a line to which a cannon-ball is attached by a grap- 


ling arrangement, which resembles in action the irons used 
by the sellers of ice. It allows the ball to fall the instant it 
28 the bottom, but retains it as long as it is suspended in 
the water. 


No. 276. Your correspondent inquires as to Col. Green, in- 
ventor of the driven well. Col. N. W. Green is a native of 
Cortland, N. V.; invented the driven well during the war while 
colonel of the 76th N. V. Volunteers, and is now a resident of 
Boston. C. J. P. 
Orange, N. J., 1883. 


— — 


QUERIES. 


No. 288. What book can you recommend that will give 
clear answers to the questions on Mental Processes of Child- 
mind,“ in your issue of Dec. 1, 1882? W. R. H. 
No. 289. Will some one inform the readers of TI Jour- 
NAL where a wooden model of Cœsar's bridge can be obtained ? 
Please state the manufacturer’s name, address, and the price. 
No. 290. Was Adams, or Webster, author of the expres- 
sion, Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish,“ etc, 
No. 291. (1) What was the Princefonsort’s family name? 
(2) If Queen Victoria’s family name was Guelph, is it changed 
by her marriage to Prince Albert? What, then, is the last 
name of the Prince of Wales? (3) Where is information on 
these kindred subjects to be found ? L. O. V. 
No. 292. Can yon tell me of any book besides Dr. Lord's 
Points of History and Chambers’ Historical con- 
taining lists of questions on English history ? L. O. V. 
No. 293. How should ours and thine be parsed in the fol- 
lowing sentence: This toll of ours should be work of thine ? 


GOOD WORDS. 

— 1 — on the success and usefulness of your school pub- 
—— 0 success fs richly deserved, and the usefulness acquires fresh 
momentum with each issue.”—CHARLEs B. Gorr, Providence, R. I. 

— * have always — to the — in 
NAL with a great 0 terest, hope you continue ve usa 
report for each month.” —PRin, A. E. Cunris, Adrian High School, Mich. 
— * M of EpvcATION is really enjoyed by persons here who are 
not actually interested in school matters. That, as well as THE JOURNAL, 
I keep moving as home missionaries’ wherever I go. They recom- 
mond themselves.” —LAURA ADAMS, Bradford, Pa. 

— 1 have received the set of ‘ Atlantic Portraits,’ which I will make 
ent of my five hundred children, for which ac- 


— Supt. D. B. WRLLS, 


plicated system of Keeping accounts which the ingenuity of 


complete list of solutions to Eclipses of the week previous. 


man has yet devised. 


cept sincere thanks. teachers the first numbers of THE JOURNAL 
alone are worth the whole — — 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.— The country from Clarkdale to Fasonia, 
Miss., a distance of thirty miles, is under water on both sides 
of the Sunflower river.——Hon. F. Billings, of Woodstock, Vt., 
has supplemented his gift to the Vermont Univ. of a $15,000 
library with $75,000 for a library building.——A bill was intro 
duced Thursday morning in the Maine Senate, passed to be 
engrossed under suspension of the rules, and passed the 
House. The same was sent to the engrossing department, en- 
grossed, read, returned to the House, put on its final passage 
through both branches, signed by the speaker of the House 
and president of the Senate and by the governor in thirty-five 
minutes. 

Great Britain.—An attempt was made last week to blow up 
the local government building in Westminster. Considerable 
damage was done, but no lives were lost. It is generally be- 
lieved that the attempt to destroy the building was the work 
of Fenians. An attempt to blow up the office of the London 
Times was also discovered and frustrated.——Lady Florence 
Dixie was attacked at Windsor on Saturday by two men dis- 
guised as women, but she received no lasting injury. Daggers 
were used, but they did not penetrate her body. It is supposed 
that her assailants were driven away by a large dog which she 
had with her. No arrests have been made.——Byrne, the sec- 
retary of the Land and Labor League of Great Britain, has 
resigned. 

Germany.—The government has notified China that it disa- 
vows the taking possession of the district of Swatow, and that 
the German consul there has been recalled.——Prince Bis- 
marck has abandoned his intention of submitting a bill for the 
revision of the May laws until more positive and conciliatory 
results are obtained from the negotiations with the Roman 


France.—M. Ferry says that the Government after Easter 
will introduce a bill for the relief of distressed workingmen. 
——Several warrants for the arrest of anarchists have been 
issued. The lodgings occupied by Louise Michel in Paris be- 


fore her flight have been searched, and a number of documents 


found there seized. - 

Portugal,—The existence of a branch of the Black Hand 
Society has been discovered in the northern part of Portugal. 
Several arrests of members of the branch have been made, and 
important papers have been seized. 

South Africa. —The whole country on the borders of the 
Transvaal is in a state of anarchy. The natives are arming 
against the Boers. Chief Mapoch has just defeated the Boers, 
inflicting severe loss. 

Russia, — There appears to be good grounds to believe that 
Prince Gortschakoff died of poison. 

Deaths.— Karl Marx, the founder of the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association died, March 15, in London. He was 
born at Cologne in 1818, studied in Berlin and Bonn, and be- 
came, in 1842, editor of the Rheinish Zeitung, published in 
Cologne. Since 1850 he has lived in London, devoting his ser- 
vices to the International.— Prof. Henry Croft, of the To- 
ronto University, who died in Texas last week, had filled the 
chair of Chemistry and Experimental Philosophy in that insti- 
tution for more than thirty years. 


Ar the last meeting of the Boston School Committee, 
John Kneeland, Esq., was elected to fill the vacancy in 
the Board of Supervisors, caused by the declination of 
James C. Greenough, of Providence, to accept the posi- 
tion. Mr. Kneeland therefore becomes the successor of 
Francis W. Parker, Esq., who resigned to accept the 
principalship of the Cook County (III.) Normal School. 


Tux next annual meeting of the National Educational 
Association will be held at Saratoga Springs. The Na- 
tional Council will hold sessions at Congress Hall, July 
5, 6, and 7. The general meetings, and other depart- 
ments, will hold sessions July 9, 10, and 11. The 
American Institute will follow at Fabyan’s, White 
Mountains, on the 11th, 12th, and 13th. 


Tux aptness of Indian youth for education, as shown 


=}| by the results of their training at Hampton and Carlisle, 
has induced Secretary Teller to establish a similar school 


in Kansas. The Secretary says: “If Congress would 
give us forty such schools, and use for the purpose the 
money now appropriated to the use of the army in 
guarding and controlling the Indians upon the plains, 
we should have no more Indian wars. There is no 
longer any difficulty in getting the children to attend 
the schools, and the parents of those who do attend will 
not go on the war-path.” There can be no solution of 
the Indian problem worthy of a Christian nation that 
does not grow out of a policy of civilization; and what 
is this but education, in its broadest sense ? 


Tux educational and charitable institutions of Phila- 
delphia have been generously remembered in the will 
of Henry Seybert, one of its wealthy and philanthropic 
citizens. The University of Pennsylvania receives 
$60,000 for the endowment of a ward for chronic dis- 
eases. The city of Philadelphia “Seybert Fund” for 
fuel and bread and the Educational Home, receive 810, 
000 each, and the following are each to have $5,000: 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Home 
Missionary Society, and Children’s Hospital. Seventeen 
other associations receive $2,000 each, and 36, $1,000 
each. The total number of bequests is 79, amounting 
in all to $246,000, all of which are to be paid out of the 
income of the estate, after which the principal is left in 
trust to the executors, to be used by them in the estab- 
lishment of two similar institutions for the care and 
education of boys and girls, respectively. 


Ir seems to be regarded a waste of money in some 
quarters that States like Massachusetts, Maine, and 
Connecticut should be constantly educating teachers in 
their high and normal schools to go forth to other States 
to practice their profession. On this ground, it is urged, 
we should deprive our own youth of these higher public 
advantages, and thus retain their services at home. 
But this suggestion brings us to a dilemma evidently 
not contemplated by those who make it. If such op- 
portunities are withdrawn, thousands of good families 
of moderate means will have an additional reason for 
removing to a State where they can be obtained. Every 
State or city distinguished for these opportunities re- 
ceives, by the incoming of valuable families, and the 
flocking thitherward of crowds of students, a sum far 
greater than it expends on this department of educa- 
tion. The city of Atlanta, Ga, or Nashville, Tenn., 
has each, to-day, a resident population of several thou- 
sand people, of the most valuable sort, drawn thither by 
its public schools. Massachusetts and Connecticut are 
swarming with families, not only of laborers but of 
wealthy people, and shoals of youth, drawn by the rep- 
utation of these old Commonwealths for superior educa- 
tion. Now reciprocity would certainly suggest that 
such States should respond by sending forth, from their 
own stock of superior teachers, a generous reénforcement 
of the teaching fraternity of younger States. Besides, a 
State, like a man, does not “live by bread alone,” but 
by its character, influence, and power for good through- 
out the world. We have just come from Minnesota,— 
@ State whose farmers make fun of the barren soil of 
New England, and “ point with pride” to their mighty 
river, contrasting it with Massachusetts, which has not 


a stream that even Mr. Hoar’s enthusiasm can make 
navigable. But we found scores of positions of the 
highest influence, in the schools of all grades, filled by 
men and women from this barren New England. Not- 
withstanding the suggestion of our Governor, that the 
shield of Massachusetts needs polishing up, we never 
traveled so far, at home or abroad, that the name Mas- 
sachusetts did not command the profound respect of 
every lover of light and freedom and good government, 
and the mortal hatred of every enemy of the same. 
And the reason that New England, as Governor Brown 
of Georgia says, has been the most influential part of 
the Union in the past, and is so powerful to-day, is 
found in her broad and generous system of education, 
whereby she not only welcomes all who come, however 
illiterate, to her full wealth of opportunity, but sends 
forth, with lavish hand, her choicest sons and daughters 
to bear testimony in the school-room, the church, and 
in all honorable posts in private and public life, to the 
worth of the ideas and principles which are the soul of 
her own success, Nothing pays in this world like su- 
periority of any kind, and the State or town that tries 
to save money by scrimping the school may be assured 
that a bankruptcy of power and influence is only a 
question of time. 


THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS. 


Mr. James MacAlister, of Milwaukee, was elected 
superintendent of the public schools of Philadelphia at 
the meeting of the Philadelphia School Board last week. 
While this election is of much importance to the local 
interests of Philadelphia, it is of greater significance to 
the educational interests of the country at large. As 
we have previously stated, this has been a case of the 
position seeking the man. Mr. MacAlister would not 
allow himself in any. way to be presented as a candidate 
for the office. 

While we congratulate the people of Philadelphia on 
their securing so able a superintendent, we beg to call 
attention to the educational significance of this call of 
Mr. MacAlister to his new post of duty. The circum- 
stances connected with the creation of the office of su- 
perintendent of the Philadelphia schools, and the fact 
that earnest efforts have been made to secure the most 
competent person for the position, have attracted public 
attention throughout thecountry. In view of this fact, 
and also that many prominent educators have been 
mentioned in connection with the office, the very perti- 
nent question arises, What are Mr. MacAlister’s 
qualifications which have caused him to be selected in 
so conspicuous a manner? 

There are two main reasons which, we think, suffi- 

ciently account for his selection. In the first place, 
Mr. MacAlister is an educator of the new, progressive 
school in education. He believes both in the dignity 
of human nature and in the importance of a knowledge 
of modern science to rightly develop human nature. He 
combines a generous love of classic literature with an 
equal respect for the development of modern thought ; and 
believes that practical education, which is only another 
name for the harmonious development of mental power, 
should be a wise commingling of the old and the new. 
Accordingly, his work in Milwaukee schools is con- 
spicuous by reason of his efforts to have the primary 
instruction adapted to the natural capacities of children 
in contradistinction to abstract methods of teaching 
them and also by reason of his efforts to have the more 
advanced instruction combine the proper relations of 
industrial, scientific, and literary training. 
While Mr. MacAlister now thus shows the progressive 
educator in his ideas and methods, his work as a prac- 
tical educator is noteworthy, by reason of the manner 
in which he has sought to carry out his ideas in the 
schools. Although he has almost entirely remodeled 
the instruction in the Milwaukee schools, the work has 
been performed so quietly and with such a “ sweet rea- 
sonableness ” about it, that there has never been a cry 
of Reform. So that, while the Milwaukee schools are 
among the most progressive in the country, they have 
been brought to this condition by a process of natural 
growth, and with the hearty concurrence of the 


porters of the schools, 
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Mr. MacAlister comes before the public in his new 
position as one of the most prominent men in the coun- 
try connected with public schools. Judged by his 
past record, he possesses two qualifications essential to 
broad, educational success,—a capacity for appreciating 
the newer methods and ideas in education, and properly 
combining them with the old; and a power of so pre- 
senting the subject of education as to interest the com- 
munity in its generous support. In his new field of 
labor, he will have ample opportunities for displaying the 
results of his ripe knowledge and experience. He has 
been elected without pledges of any kind; in fact, sim- 
ply upon his record as a public educator. It is only 
under such conditions that a really great man can act. 
We do not anticipate that he will enter the Philadel- 
phia schools simply as a reformer. We believe he will 
first endeavor to let the community see the direction in 
which reform lies, and that he will endeavor to carry 
his community before adopting radical measures in the 
schools. We have reason to believe that in his future 
efforts we shall see the work of the wise educator, as 
well as that of the skillful teacher; and inspired with 
this belief, we feel that the cause of public education is 
to be congratulatied on the selection of such a man for 
the superintendency of the Philadelphia schools at the 
present time. 


DRIFT. 


— The New York Tribune reins up the Charleston News and 
Courier with the suggestion that, when the people of South 
Carolina make up their minds to stop worrying the colored 
voters, it will be time to apply for national aid to education. 
In regard to this short method“ of disposing of the most 
important subject of national interest now before the people, 
we have this to say: First, that if the people of any State were 
compelled to squate themselves by the New York Tribune ideal 
of social and political virtue before receiving benefit from 
national legislation, Congress might adjourn sine die. Second, 
whatever may be verified in regard to the abuses of the fran- 
chise in South Carolina or elsewhere, we have observed that 
the politicians who are responsible for them are not lobbying at 
Washington for aid to education, but entirely another set of 
people; the men who deplore political dishonesty and come to 
Congress, entreating the Nation to help them give to great 
-masses of ignorant voters the intelligence and character which 
will keep them out of the hands of political bosses” and 
sharks of all colors and parties. Third, there has been no 
method discovered in this country of abolishing political cor- 
ruption, either through violence or fraud, that does not run 
up to the school-house door. A great multitude of ignorant 


voters is as certain to be captured by the machine“ as weak- 
ness of any kind is doomed to become the servant of strength. 
Political corruption will diminish in New York and in New 
Orleans in exact proportion as the majority of voters are 
brought to that pitch of intelligence and morality that they 
cannot be manipulated by the tricks or scared by the threats 
of the bad men who are the disgrace of the Republic. 


— The Indiana Legislature has evidently been stricken by 
an educational blizzard.“ With a stupidity unparalleled 
even in the records of school-legislation, it has interfered with 
the government of Purdue University, and made its annual 
appropriation to this, the agricultaral and mechanical college 
of the State, conditional on the repeal of a sensible act of the 
University trusteee, forbidding the establishment of the Greek 
letter secret societies among the students. How many of 
these conscript fathers would know a ‘‘ Greek letter by sight, 
we are not informed. The act is in the same line as the policy 
of our prospective LL.D. Governor in Massachusetts. In the 
one case the refractory students are exalted over the heads of 
the government; in the other, State’s prison pupils are taken 
into council in the election of a warden. Prest. E. E. White 
has very properly resigned and, if his retirement is accepted, 
the people of Indiana may thank their legislature for ousting 


one of the foremost educational men in America. In true log- 

ical sequence the same enlightened body has changed the 

heads of the charitable 1 and adjourned without 

voting the ordinary appropriations for education. Traly did 

much reading writing, now, for some 

at the Capitol.” 5 — 


— The New York Graphic prints a clever column of con- 
trasts in education. On one side, half-a-dozen ignorant, obsti- 
nate scapegraces, who wouldn’t or couldn’t go to school, who 
came out millionaires ; and, on the other, a corresponding 
group of educated nobodies who died in the poorhouse or came 
to nothing in the struggle for life. Well, what of that? An 
American boy becomes a millionaire, either by virtue of some 
original faculty for money-making, or some moral insensibility 
which carries him through the battle of the exchange to a 
vietory which ought to land him in a prison rather than a 
palace,—possibly by both combined. He can make a great 
fortune on a small capital of schooling. But what of a man 
worth his millions, who, because he was the sort of boy spoken 
of, still remains a sensualist, a brute and a boor in his own 
palace, a representative of all things in American life that wise 


inquire into the way in which this crowd of “ self-made men,“ 
who go about boasting their own ignorance of letters, use their 
money and power when they get it? We fancy that this Re- 
public would be a good deal better off without the success of 
any man who boasts of his independence of cultivation and 
scoffs at the zeal for the children as a delusion. On the other 
hand we would remind the Graphic that about all the notable 
things in this world have been done by men who would not 
survive an hour in the tiger-hunt of the stock-exchange, or by 
quiet women never seen in the halls of fashion or the posses- 
sor of a diamond ring. And one whose simple word and life 


has been turning this great, wicked world upside down for 
eighteen centuries said, The foxes have holes and the birds 
of the air have nests, but the son of man hath not where to 
lay his head.“ 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALnANx, N. T., March, 1883. 

Six hours from Boston, plus a short stop at Springfield, 
bring us to the capital of the Empire State, the city founded 
by the Vans and the Wouters, descendants of the old Dutch 
burgomasters of the seventeenth century. A Marchy, north- 
east snowstorm is behind, with all its musical and mellow ac- 
companiments, while we are facing a clean northwest gale, 
piling the snow fence-and-wall high along the line of the Bos- 
ton and Albany railroad. In leaving The Hub” at this 
wintry season, we are not unmindful of Wiggin’s prediction of 
storm, hurricane, and tempest, which are to fall on believer 
and unbeliever alike, if found loitering in the cities of the 
plain and the coast, nor are we unmindful of Joseph Cook’s 
dogmatic philippics upon those who would seek refuge in a 
future probation, forgetful of the present. Hope overbalances 
fear concerning both, as we go marching on“ westward. 

At Springfield, it is well worth one’s while to visit the excel- 
lent schools, superintended by an Admiral who always com- 
mands wisely and well. Nor can we pass the celebrated fac- 
tory of Milton Bradley, without calling to examine his new 
and ever-increasing stock of kindergarten material. We were 
glad to learn from Mr. Bradley that the demand for these 
goods is growing, and that orders for Froebel’s games are com- 
ing in daily from all parts of the country. The perfection of 
form and finish in the manufacture of the blocks, cards, paper, 
wood, and straw materials is a matter of great delight to kin- 
dergarten teachers and pupils. 

At the Merriams we see the latest American scholarship in 
lexlcography, and also note in the most recent English quartos, 
the copied contributions of Webster and his revisers. On the 
table, in the inner office, by the side of an Unabridged,” lay 
the first modest octavo of Noah Webster, Jr., Esq, and an 
original Speller by the same noted authority; while in a line 
between these two extremes were ranged the intervening and 
connecting links of this masterly chain of linguistic learning. 

THE SCHOOLS OF ALBANY. 


Of her one hundred thousand inhabitants one in ten are in 
the public schools, under two hundred and thirty-three teach- 
ers, two hundred and nine of whom are women. One hun- 
dred and nine are graduates of the high school, sixty-four of 
normal schools, twelve of colleges, and the remainder, forty- 
eight, received their preparatory training at academies and 
private schools. The larger grammar schools are under the 
direct supervision of the male principals, while all the schools 
are under the supervision of Mr, Charles W. Cole, whose 
father was for many years at the head of the schools of the city, 
and who died quite recently, ripe in years and rich in honors. 
Superintendent Cole graduated from Hamilton College, has 
had a large experience as a teacher, and is an earnest, progres- 
sive, and successful school-officer. Under him the schools are 
making praiseworthy advancement. It was a pleasure to visit 
several schools with Mr. Cole, and we found the teachers work- 
ing on the most advanced lines in reading, number, geography, 
language, etc. The relations of superintendent, teachers, and 
pupils seemed very cordial and confidential. 

NO RECESS, 


In December, 1881, the school board of Albany began the 
experiment of abolishing recesses in all the schools, and the 
following experimental schedule was adopted: Morning ses- 
sions from 9.00 to 11.00 o’clock; afternoon sessions from 
1.15 to 3.30 o’clock, with ten-minute recesses for the two low- 
est classes, in each session. No change was made in the high 
school, where the session is from 9.00 a. m. to 2.00 p. m., with 
a twenty-minute recess. So complete was the success of the 
three-months trial, and so universal was the satisfaction to 
parents, teachers, and pupils, that the temporary plan was 
made permanent, and in Superintendent Cole’s Report for 
1882 may be found an able summary of reasons for, and results 
of, this arrangement, in the working of which there is so much 
general interest. 
@00D POINTS. 

1. A Teacher's Training Class with forty pupils. 

2. Grade Meetings of Teachers and Superintendent. 

3. Monthly Meetings of Principals and Superintendent. 

4. Corporal Punishment, reduced from 1,236 cases in 1881, 
to 677 in 1882. 

5. Daily “ Quotation Exercises,” and Use of Supplementary 
Reading. 

6. Promotion by Written Examinations in January and June 
of each year. 
7. A real advance in intelligent teaching in accordance with 


and good men agree to deplore? Would it not be well to tried and approved principles and methods. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


At the head of the public schools is the high school for both 
sexes, under the very able mastership of Dr. John E. Bradley. 
It will be remembered that this school was one of the few in 
America that received the gift of a gold medal at Paris in 1878, 
and its reputation, like that of all other schools, is the product 
of the labors of a strong and efficient faculty. We had the 
pleasure of meeting the school of six hundred pupils in the 
large and beautiful school hall, adorned with the memorial 
gifts of the graduating classes of past years, and of speaking a 
word of cheer to the large assembly. A half-hour in Dr. 
Bradley's recitation-room, with a class in moral philosophy, 
gave evidence of the thoroughness and value of the instruction 
of this excellent school. 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENCY OF SCHOOLS, 


Politicians ‘‘ of the baser sort hold sway at Albany, and, 
as a result, a politician, and not an educator, is elected as State 
Supt. of Schools to fill the office for three years, at an annual 
salary of $5,500. Hon. Neil Gilmour, the present incumbent, 
was the candidate before the Republican caucus, and received 
its unanimous support. Messrs. Danforth, Riley, McMillan, 
Clapp, Morrison, Dundon, and Ruggles were the Democratic 
candidates. On the formal ballot, the vote of the caucus stood, 
—Ruggles, 69; McMillan, 14; Danforth, 13; scattering, 4; fol- 
lowing which, Hon. W. B. Ruggles’ nomination was made 
unanimous. It is quite significant that, out of nearly 100 
votes cast in the caucus, only 14 were cast for candidates with 
experience as educators. 

Mr. Ruggles, the Supt.-elect, is a native of Bath, N. V., 4 
graduate of Hamilton College in 1849; an editor in Atlanta, 
Ga., for three years; a lawyer since 1859, and deputy-assistant 
attorney general from 1878-82. He has had no experience as 
a teacher, and has no greater familiarity with the common- 
school system than is usual with men of other professions, In 
fact, his want of knowledge of the relation of the several parts 
of our system led him to make a speech in the New York As- 
sembly against normal schools; but a more practical acquaint- 
ance with their principles and work will undoubtedly convince 
him of their value and necessity. It is probable that Mr. J. E. 
Morrison, of New York City, a teacher of some experience, but 
for several years a Tammany politician, will be Mr. Ruggles’ 
deputy. It is unfortunate that the great body of educators in 
the Empire State have been ignored in the election of their 
chief educational officers, but it only illustrates the results 
which may be anticipated where these offices are made the 
pawns of politicians. With the State office in the hands of a 
Board of Education, or the Board of Regents, we might expect 
even the State of New York to be represented by eminent edu- 
cators in the highest executive offices. As it is, her best talent 
will work in its own chosen fields rather than enter the political 
arena to solicit patronage at the hands of legislative pawn- 
brokers in official trusts. When schoolmasters come to be 
successful aspirants for chief-justiceships in our courts, and 
doctors of medicine exchange pulpits with doctors of divinity, 
society may come to see the incongruity of electing non-profes- 
sional men to the highest offices in the educational world. 
Till then the prizes and honors in executive and administrative 
functions in education will be open to all comers. In the 
meantime, what will the 60,000 teachers of New-York State do 
about it? We shall see. Tae Epiror. 
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JouN G. WHITTIER, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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For One New Subscription to Taz JouRNAL for one year, 

we will send any one of these Portraits, postpaid, to any 

address in the United States. 

For Five New Subscriptions to TRR JouRNAL, we will send 

any six of these Portraits. 

Ten New Subscriptions will secure the Neven Portraits 

and one copy of Mayo's Talks with Teachers.” 
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T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


— Mrs. Jennie E. Ford, of Kearney, Neb., the State pfesident 
of the W. C. T. U., has prepared and had introduced a bill pro- 
viding that elementary instruction in physiology and — 


h 
relative to stimulants and narcotics be given in the pu 
schools, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN AMERICAN TRANSLATION OF PLATO. Socrates: A Trans- 
lation of the Apology, Crito, and _— of the Phaedo; with 
an Introduction by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1 vol., 12mo, paper covers. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. Price, 50 cents. 

As educators, and interested in general popular culture, we 
are very glad that the Messrs, Scribner have now wisely brought 
this delightful little book within reach of all readers. Its first 
appearance, in more costly form, four years ago, was a sensa- 
tion in the literary world. The unknown translator, — now 
known to be a lady, — took rank at once among the best 
interpreters of these immortal dialogues to English read- 
ers, whether for grasp of the original, or strength and beauty 
of English. 

As many more will read this second edition than had access 
to the first, we will briefly review some of its excellencies, with 
the desire especially of calling the attention of teachers to its 
admirable adaptation to use in schools and classes of literature. 
Its scope and motive are clearly indicated in the translator’s 
preface, and the introduction by Professor Goodwin, who says: 

have advised the translator to publish these versions of 
Plato, in the belief that they will be welcomed by many to 
whom both Plato and Socrates have hitherto been merely ven- 
erated names, especially by those whose interest in knowi 
what Plato and Socrates really taught has been doubly check 
by ignorance of Greek, and by the formidable aspect of Plato’s 
complete works, even in an English translation. This volume 
offers a new translation of the parts of Plato, which are most 
essential to an understanding of the personal character and the 
moral position of Socrates, and includes a famous specimen of 
Plato's own speculations on one of the grandest subjects. The 
translator has avoided successfully, as it seems to me, the 
harshness of a strictly literal version on the one side, and the 
inexactness of a mere 8 on the other. The aim has 
been to make the translation readable, and still to retain, as 
far as possible, whatever is characteristic of the original, even 
its occasional prolixity. It must be remembered that no trans- 
lation of an ancient author,— not even Browning’s ‘ verbal 
transcript’ of the Agamemnon, — can be both perfectly exact 
and perfectly intelligible ; and it is not long since it was true 
of Plato, as it still remains true of Aristotle, that there was no 
English translation by which any one could understand his 
most important works without the aid of the Greek.“ 

The author’s preface gives a brief but picturesque sketch of 
the “self-taught philosopher,” who, believing himself “ sin- 
led out by the gods to accomplish a divine purpose, went 
daily up and down in Athens, examining and questioning 
everybody, from politicians to poets, from poets to philoso- 
phers, from philosophers to artisans; ‘‘ discoursing upon hu- 
man duties, examining what was pious or impious, good or 
bad, just or unjust, foolish or wise, brave or cowardly,“ till he 
met the common fate of exasperating reformers, amply con- 
soled in it by the conviction, that of the “‘ certain joys prepared 
for the blessed, best of all would it be to examine and ques- 
tion these as I have done, and discover who is really wise, and 
who thinks himeelf so but is not.” 

In the vigorous translation of the Apology, the Questioner 
himself stands before us,—ungainly, unpretending, clad in the 
poor old cloak well known to all Athenians, but in the dignity 
of truth and righteousness; before his three accusers and his 
five hundred judges, in a court of law resembling more nearly 
some tribunal of the French Revolution“; the hall crowded 
with spectators continually interrupting by murmurs or groans, 
the jurors now putting questions or making remarks, accord- 
ing to the custom in free Athens, and the parties to the suit 
now engaging in discussion with each other, in which, as might 
be expected, the prince of cross-examiners gets decidedly the 
best of it. We hear,“ as Professor Goodwin well says, the 
hum of the real gad-fly”’ (as Socrates called himself) fastened 
upon the state by God as upon a powerful, high-bred steed, 
who has become sluggish by reason of his very size, and needs 
to be aronsed.”’ 

In the Crito, we see him as nobly loyal to the laws as he had 
been defiant of those who had unjustly delivered him to their 
power; arguing as earnestly for obedience which would bring 
him to death as others do to justify evading them when con- 
venient. Young America might profit by this lesson. 

In the Phaedo, we weep with his friends gathered for that 
last wonderful conversation in the prison, and force back our 
tears with them as he meets his fate with level gaze, and se- 
renely reasons upon the “great hope of the soul’s essential 
life and immortality,—four centuries before it was brought to 
light by the Gospel,—and, in our brighter day, rejoice that in 
every age God has not left himself without a witness. It is 
perhaps impossible, as the translator says, to define the exact 
religious belief of Socrates; but it seems evident that, while 
regarding the Grecian mythology as true in a more or less sym- 
bolic sense, —“ to affirm positively that all is exactly as I have 
described would not befit a man of sense; but, since the soul is 
evidently immortal, that this, or something like it, is true of 


in its suggestion of the teachings of Christ and the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit, it is only a fair rendering if it lots us thus 
into the very soul of the original. No less happy is the in- 


mother earns most of the money for their. support, he is the 
real man of the house and has to be always on the lookout for 
little jobs to help along. At one time when the situation is 
nearly desperate, he is offered a situation in a liquor-saloon 
with good pay, but refuses. His refusal, however, attracts the 
notice of a gentleman who overhears it, and who is impressed 
by the self-sacrifice of so young a boy in declining a place on 
principle. He offers him a chance in a large establishment of 
which he is proprietor, and with his acceptance Reuben’s pros- 
perity begins. How he withstood all attempts to lead him 
astray, how he fought off temptation, and how he worked his 
way to honorable success, is graphically and interestingly told. 


The book contains fifty full-page illustrations. 


terpretation in the preface of the memorable last words, ** Crito, 
we owe a cock to _sculapius,” which have been variously 
explained, but which no one, we think, can ever again regard 
as anything but a final testimony to the great hope of im- 
mortality, an exultant request that his friends should present 
for him a thank-offering to the god of health, and through 
and beyond him to the Supreme Healer and Restorer of Life.“ 
As we have said, we hope that this little book may come 
into extensive use in our higher schools and classes of liter- 
ature. The introduction of “ supplementary reading,” which 
has so happily superseded the old bondage to readers, in 
the primary school, is equally successful in advanced classes. 
The object of the literature class should not be to cram with 
lists of names and periods, or scrappy biographies, but to de- 
velop a taste, an enthusiasm for reading, some idea how to 
read, an impression that there are great treasures of delight in — The Cottage Hearth,—D. L. Milliken, editor,—is a first- 
books, some power to get at them. Never mind at all whether class monthly, published in Boston by the Cottage Hearth 
a certain amount of the history of literature is covered in &|Company; price $1.50 a year, single copies 15 cents. The 
certain number of weeks,—what good in studying the history April number has several finely-illustrated articles, and its 
of sealed books ?—but use every effort and device to whet the contributors are such well-known writers as Louise Chandler 
appetite for reading, and direct the taste for good reading, 80/ Moulton, Abby Morton Diaz, Ernest W. Shurtleff, Dr. Hanna- 
that it shall last through life. If you really accomplish this, ford, Willis Boyd Allen, and others. Its several departments 
even with only one author, all the rest will follow, with your are admirably adapted for home reading. Rar typography 
help or without it. As the reading class should be directed to and general make-up of the magazine is excellen 
giving the ability to read pleasurably at sight, so the literature — Mossrs. Clark & Maynard, New York, have issued No. 34 
class ought to give the use of this ability. It is a pity that any of their valuable English Classic Series,” Warren Hastings. 
school-readers should be made up of second-rate reading. An essay by Lord Macaulay (abridged); edited for school and 
Youth is the time to get a taste for the classics, to store the home use by Albert F. Blaisdell, A. M., M. D., author of Study 
memory with what a well-fitted mind must be familiar with f English Classics, etc. This number contains a carefully- 
to enjoy the allusions and figures of general good reading and prepared sketch of Macaulay’s life, and very judicious notes, 
conversation. The old stand-bys that are rejected sometimes | prefatory and explanatory, by the editor. This series of books 
as stale by the grown-up teacher, are fresh and vital to the meets a want urgently felt by all teachers of English literature 
pupil. Pat yourself back to the time when your heart thrilled | for a variety of authors’ works, for class use, at small expense 
at the Psalm of Life and Marco Bozzaris,” and give your — of each ov only eve well printed, and critic- 
class the same delight; or, if you want to treat yourself as well ly although briefly annotated. 
as them to a new emotion, try the Socrates. Put it in any-| — We have received from Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, corre- 
where in the course,—no matter for a break; only, if you can| sponding secretary of the Woman’s National Church Temper- 
take it up just after they have learned of him in their ancient | ance Union, ‘‘ The Minutes of the Ninth Annual Meeting” in 
history, so much, and very much, the better. One study will Louisville, Ky., Oct. 25 and 28, 1882, with the addresses deliv- 
give light to the other, and the mind be doubly illuminated | ered, reports, etc. The appendix, containing reports of super- 
and roused. intendents of departments of work, is very valuable. Five 
Youth is also our opportunity to store the heart with noble hundred dollars in prizes for essays, by students in the normal 
sentiments: the love of truth, the love of country, the love of | schools, has been offered, and many essays have been received 
right, the scorn of cowardly ease. Is there not need now of| by Thomas W. Bicknell, LL. D., chairman of the Committee, 
the stern lessons of the Crito to revive the spirit of obedience | aud the prizes will be awarded in due time, The —— — 
law and respect for constituted authority, which is the glory | 426 u noble work, and merits the support of every frien 
Apes — 7. TY| virtue and temperance in the land. 
of a free citizen and the safety of the republic? Is not patriotism . 
a virtue to be fostered in our irreverent age? Is there no dan-— The Appendixes in The People’s Cyclopedia, covering 
ger in the very freedom of discussion we indulge in of every some 250 pages, are alone worth the price of the entire work. 
institution and every administration, everybody and everthing | They give information upon every conceivable topic, arranged 
belonging to our beloved land, of inducing contempt for the and classified in such a manner as to make them readily acces- 
country itself? Is there no evidence of a growing vice of pessim-|Sible. On educational matters they are very full and interest- 
ism in our thought, a disposition to believe that things are go- ing; giving the State school systera of every State in the Union; 
ing to the bad, and to stand aside and let them go? Bring àn account of the duties of State superintendents and county 
Socrates to the rescue: commissioners; the high and important and responsible duties 
Are you so wise, pray, as to have missed the discovery that, of the school trustee or committeeman; an account of the nor- 
above your mother and father and all your other ancestors, | mal schools of this and other countries, and the state of educa- 
your country should be held in honor and reverence and holy | tion in the fifty leading countries of the world; a diagram show- 
awe, and is so held in the eyes of Gods and of all reasonable ing the percentage of children attending school in every State 


men? It is impious to offer violence to your father or your 
mother: how much more then to your country.“ * giving me — pay of 
ers in every n the Union. s information is almos 
Not that there ought to be danger in free discussion, if it indispensable to the teachers, yet there are thousands of other 


were conducted in the spirit of Socrates. As Professor Good- topics upon all subjects treated in The People’s Cyclopedia. 
win remarks, ‘‘ Where the people are stimulated to think at 
all, they will think on the highest subjects, and the greatest The Cleveland (Ohio) Educational Bureau is doing a good 
service that could be rendered, not merely to them but to the Work. It publishes the“ Rainbow Series,” which contains 
States for which they legislate, would be just that which Soc-| very valuable papers, edited by Charles E. Bolton. No. 8 of 
rates undertook for the people of Athens,—to show them the “his excellent series has “A Brief History of Science,” and 
distinction between irrational opinion and true knowledge, and | Thoughte on Evolution,” by Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D. D.; 
to induce them to test their opinions by examination and dis- No. 9 has a paper by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, How to Read, 
How to Write, Famous Authors,’’ to which is appended a list 


cussion. Whether a missionary who should undertake this 
of books worth reading. It also containsa meritorious poem by 


work in a modern city, in the manner of ‘ a father or an elder 
brother,’ would fare better than Socrates did in ancient Athens, Charlie K. Bolton, a young poet of only 15 years; and a page 
of “Wit and Wisdom“ from great authors. Price of each 


may well be doubted. But there can be no doubt that more of 
the Socratic spirit of inquiry, and more of the Socratic faith in number, 124 cents. The Bureau will give, next winter, sea- 
son 1883-84, ten Orchestra Preludes, ten Lecture Preludes, 


virtue, are the imperative needs of every democratic State.“ 

Illustrations might be multiplied of the value of these teach- — — et and Lectures, ten condensed Books for 
ings in uplifting and inspiring young minds; but we will leave ehe, rief, practical, and first-class, worth $10, for 
our readers the pleasure of. coming upon * W $1.25, The common-sense pamphlets issued this season make 

a beautiful volume, worth alone $1.50, the price paid for ad- 
quoting only the one inscribed upon the cover: mission by course ticket to all the entertainments. 

There can no evil befall a good man, whether he be alive 
or dead, nor are his affairs uncared for by the gods. — D, Lothrop & Co., Boston, have outdone themselves in 

One cannot but be reminded of the words of the Apostle the March numbers of their illustrated magazines. 

The Wide Awake is certainly the most brilliant illustrated 


Peter: 

The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous and His ears magazine for juvenile readers published in the world. It is 
are unto their prayers. And who is he that will harm | very carefully edited, and contains a great variety of the choicst 
you if ye be followers of that which is good? reading. It is but $2.50 a year; 25 cents a number. 

Other as striking resemblances may be found, and we be- The Pansy, edited by Mrs. C. R. Alden (Pansy),—weekly, 
lieve they will make the Bible teachings seem not the less val- 75 cents per year; single numbers, 7 cents; semi-monthly, 40 
cents; monthly, 25 cents, This is a delightful illustrated 


aable, but the fresher to youthful minds. They will make his- 
tory more vivid, and enlarge the heart to believe in the church | paper, filled with reading for the young, suited to week-day 
and Sunday. Its tone is excellent and stimulates the children 


universal. 
The translation is in itself valuable to students of English | to the v 
| ery highest of true and sincere livin 
as well as of Greek. It is a fine example of the power of sim- Our Little Men aad Women is a monthly 8 for young 
readers; $1.00 a year. Its pictures are charming, and it con- 


ple words and pure English. We hope that it may not be the 
last we shall have from this hand. tain just the reading suited to the joyous period of inquisitive 


, Babyland is 50 cents à year,—dainty and enticing to the 
** wee ones.“ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— 


Tue MAN or THe House. By P „ III. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop & Co. Price, $1.50. unn ” 


This is one of the most fascinating stories Pansy has written, 
and aside from its interest as a story is calculated to exert a 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


powerful influence for good upon the minds of young readers. 


Reuben Stone is the son of poor widow, and, although his! Clase of hes been exhaustion, and vigor in 


place of impaired vitality. 


222 —̃— 
our souls and their future habitations,—this, I think it does| | 
befit him to believe, and it is worth risking his fate upon, for 
the risk is a glorious one indeed.” On the other hand, he did | 
fully believe in one Supreme Being, whose voice he recognized f 
in the message of the Delphie oracle, but more constantly in ö 
J the divine voice within, which he ever listened for and obeyed. { 
The translator is admirably right, we think, in giving to this 
divine, “familiar spirit” always the title of God, without the 
article to belittle it. This places us in the same attitude of N 
mind toward it that Socrates himself occupied; and, while as 8 
one reviewer has remarked, the effect { rd I 
| 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ATLANTA, G4. 


THE GEORGIA SESQUI-CENTENNIAL. 

One hundred and fifty years ago from the eleventh of 
last February, Gen. Oglethorpe founded the city of Savannah 
and the colony of Georgia. We have just celebrated that event, 
and I have spent a good deal of breath explaining “‘sesqui’”’ 
to the unlearned. We have rehearsed our glories, and ex- 
pounded them by order, and I am going to blow a trumpet. 

Georgia’s early record contains the names of first, far back, 
Hernando de Soto; then Oglethorpe, the friend of Samuel 
Johnson and Edmund Burke; then the names of John and 
Charles Welsey, and also George Whitfield, who preached for 
the still-existing Bethesda Orphan House, that sermon which 
so affected Benjamin Franklin. A lady in Savannah still owns 
the watch given by Selina, countess of Huntingdon, to Whit- 
field, and left by him to her ancestor. 

GEORGIA’S FIRST CHARTER. 

Among other things, it made us what somebody called “ the 
first prohibition colony, and slyly added, We tried probi- 
bition and found it a failure.“ That is not quite true. Strong 
drink,—rum,—was prohibited, but Oglethorpe, himself, on his 
first voyage, stopped at the Canaries and took on a cask of his 
favorite wine. It was Canary wine, which his servant drank 
up, when Oglethorpe hastily said. I will never forgive him,“ 
and received the rebuke frym Wesley, I hope, then, sir, you 
do not need to ask God's forglveness.“ Genuine prohibition 
might have succeeded better, perhaps. Also, oddly enough, 
we were the first colony that prohibited slavery. But in spite 
of it, negroes were brought by the settlers from Virginia and 
North Carolina,—mostly Scotch-Irish, revolutionary soldiers, 
entitled to land grants. One of these was my own grand- 
father, who came from the siege of Yorktown, bringing a 
family of negroes whose descendants belonged to his descend- 
ants three generations later, at the emancipation. Well, well; 
it is all over now. It is like pulling a tooth; you struggle, but 
you are glad it is out. I give up in the face of facts that ought 
to settle the question, the fact that order and industry survive 
and flourish, I think they ought to be free now. But do not 
imagine for a moment, I think they never ought to have been 
slaves. They never ought to have come to America, but being 
here, those same facts just as much justify their being held 
to service“ at the time, as their subsequent emancipation. 
This will be the final verdict of the great ultimate jury. There 
is another verdict in which the Northern people are interested, 
—a verdict on making them voters. If you care for the verdict 
of posterity, and you think education will help the case, send 
us some federal aid.“ 

One provision in our original charter very strikingly shows 
the philanthropic nature of Oglethorpe’s enterprise, and I com- 
mend it especially to the Pennsylvanians, with their Penn 
family. None of the trustees could own any land. Oglethorpe, 
himself, owned not a foot. The colony was also a refuge from 
religious persecutions. A lot of persecuted Salzburghers from 
Germany came, and then some persecuted Jews, whom I am 
proud to say the colony received with a welcome. At this day, 
I presume Savannah has the best Jewish citizens of any city 
in the land. 

Oglethorpe’s colonists were not only not criminals, but, as 
debtors, they were carefully selected, and none brought whose 
honesty was not clear. But although this was our beginning, — 
highly honorable,—Oglethorpe’s emigrants were not a drop in 
the bucket, among those who really settled and built up 
Georgia. Georgia is really the daughter of Virginia and North 
Carolina, and can claim Sir Walter Raleigh as well as Ogle- 
thorpe. These emigrants, largely Scotch-Irish, ruled the State, 
shaped its policy, and spread out and settled Alabama, Missie- 
sippi, Texas, and Arkansas. One famous old county in 
Georgia,— Wilkes County, which was settled by these people, 
and is well known all over the South west,—had, in one Georgia 
legislature, forty-three of her native sons. Wilkes is my 
county. 

But I must not omit to say to the Connecticut people that 
there was a colony,—our Georgia Puritans coming originally 
from them, though sojourning a while in Pennsylvania and 
South Carolina,—whose descendants shine like a thread of 
gold all through the history of Georgia. This was the Midway 
settlement of Liberty County, Georgia. Many of their de- 
scendants are on the roll of Yale and Princeton colleges. But 
they were out-and-out Georgians in look and character, and 
went for slavery, secession, etc. 


THE DOINGS AT SAVANNAH. 


The Savannah people had a pageant to represent the landing 
‘of Oglethorpe and his reception by Tomochichi, the friendly 
Indian who continued so true, But when all the advertisers 
put everywhere the pictures of Oglethorpe, Tomochichi and 
his son, and our late governor, Alexander H. Stephens (who 
will be a quaint figure in the recollections at the bi-centennia)), 
my heart turned all away from the glories of our own stock, 
to think of Tomochichi. I don’t believe God intended this 
fair territory to be monopolized as hunting-grounds, but when 
I looked at the picture of that friendly Indian-face and thought, 
Here we have this land now, all! yes, all,“ I said to myself. 
Alas poor Tomichichi! Would he have been so hospitable if 
he could have looked forward a hundred and fifty years?” 
‘Suppose he could have looked forward? Should he try to be 

civilized ? Should he seek a fee-simple title to some land, and 
‘live under English law? They would have traded it out of 


him all the same. Alas, poor Tomehbichi! Could he have 
foreseen, I am afraid he could only have turned pessimist. 
What a poor boon for his kindness are these celebration odes 
and speeches, no matter if repeated every fifty years for five 
thousand years! And some people think that this cold comfort 
is all the immortality the weak and unhappy can hope for. 

Dr. Orr went to Savannah along with the rest of the govern- 
ment of Georgia. The Savannah people dined them, and also 
wined them; and to celebrate the birth of the “ prohibition 
colony,“ concocted a quantity of a beguiling compound peculiar 
to that city and known as “‘artillery punch.“ I have not seen 
the doctor since his return, but I am sure he got back sober, 
if anybody did. Eviza A. Bowen. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The London (Eng.) School Board hesitates to commit 
itself to the importation of technical education into elementary 
schools, and after much discussion has referred the matter to 
a committee. 


— The museum of the Berlin Society for Commercial Geog- 
raphy will be opened on April 1, next. From time to time 
there will be in this museum special exhibitions arranged by 
foreign States. Several of these are already announced. The 
best part of the Brazilian exhibition will remain in the museum. 


— A central bureau of astronomical intelligence is being es- 
tablished at Kiel in Germany, whither telegrams announcing 
discoveries in this field of science will be sent from all the 
chief observatories of the world; for instance, Greenwich, 
Paris, Milan, Vienna, Utrecht, Copenhagen, Pultova in Rus- 
sia, etc., and thence be retelegraphed to all who choose to pay 
an annual subscription of about one hundred marks. 


— A member of the Paris Ecole pratique d’acclimatation’’ 
has discovered a species of spider on the African coast, the 
firm and long web of which resembles yellow silk very closely, 
and is said to be almost as good as the product of real silk- 
worms. A syndicate of Lyons silk-merchants has closely 
investigated the matter, and the result is reported as highly 
favorable. There seems to be no difficulty in the way of accli- 
matizing the new silk-producer in France. 


— Dr. Formad, in a letter to the Philadelphia Medical Times, 
states that, ‘‘ bya German imperial order, in military hospitals 
phthisical patients are separated from other cases as carefully 
as small-pox patients; so a gentleman tells me who has just 
come from Germany. Even here the community begins to 
regard the disease as eminently contaglous.“ Several consump 
tives have become worse from the mortification of having their 
friends avoid them. The moral effects must certainly be most 
deleterious to these unfortunate creatures and to those who 
surround them. 


— Mr. G. R. Howell, New York, in a recent paper before the 
Albany Inst., favored the open Polar Sea theory for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1. Water-fowl go regularly each spring northward 
from Greenland for nesting. As the ice-barrier from 738° to 82° 
is too cold for birds to raise their young, their nesting-places 
must be north of this barrier, and ina milderclimate. 2. The 
occurrence of warm winds from the circum-polar regions, as 
verified by explorers in high latitudes. 3. The occurrence of 
furious gales during the long arctic winters, which would be 
unaccountable if the region for ten degrees around the pole 
were as cold as the zone of the ice-barrier, and therefore as 
calm as the equatorial belt. 


— The class-experiment commonly employed for demon- 
strating chemical decomposition consists in heating mercuric 
oxide, and showing that oxygen is given off while mercury 
remains behind. An easier and beautiful experiment may be 
performed with crystallized copper formate. This salt, when 
heated over a gas-flame in a dry test-tube, readily decomposes; 
oxides of carbon are evolved, and a brilliant residue of metallic 
copper is left. The formate is easily prepared by boiling copper 
oxide with formic acid, and filtering. On cooling, fine blue 
crystals are deposited. Although this experiment involves no 
new facts, I believe its applicability to class-room purposes has 
been generally overlooked. F. W. O, in Science. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Saxony.—At the last census, 160 private educational insti- 
tutions were reported, of which 67 were for boys, 48 for girls, 
and 45 for both sexes. The number of pupils was 7,038, — 
5,173 boys, and 1,865 girls. Of the pupils over 14 years, there 
were more than three times as many boys as girls; while of 
those under 14 there were only twice as many boys as girls. 
6,376 were Lutherans, 513 Roman Catholics, 68 Jews, and 81 
followed different religions. 


France. — In the mountains of Auvergne, France, where 
the population is scattered over a large territory, living 
in hamlets or on isolated farms, and where the climate 
is rigorous, the children often find it impossible to attend 
school during a severe season unless their teachers can give 
them a | ng. The object of the cameristats is to rem- 
edy this difficulty. Cameristats are not, properly speaking, 
boarding-schools. In general, the teacher receives the pupils 
for only three or four months of the year, and limits himself 
to providing lodging, and to paring the food which is fur- 
nished by parents and friends. The monthly fee which he 
receives bardly compensates him. This fee had been, in one 
school from time memorial, 75 centimes, or 15 cents a month, 
for those who were half-boarders or only took the noon-day 
meal. In 1881 this fee was raised at one blow to 20 cents. 
This sudden increase caused a 
munity, and nearly resulted in fatal consequences for the au- 
thors of it. It was the more unreasonable, as the price for 
full board had only been raised from 60 cents to 65 cents. The 
pupils who were taking full board, with a touching spirit of 
solidarity, drew up a series of protestations. But the firmness 
of the master succeeded in accomplishing this audacious re- 
form. To-day, for 65 cents a month, the wife of the teacher 
shelters, cares for, and prepares three meals a day for the fif- 
teen pupils under her roof. It is difficult to decide who are 
the most praiseworthy,—the pupils who submit to this prim- 
itive way of living for the sake of attending school, or the pa- 
tient endurance of the masters who, by carrying on this thank- 
less task, aid in increasing the school attendance. Numerous 
village schools are now being established, and the cameristat 


will soon be a thing of the past. It woald be unjust not to 
give them credit for what they have accomplished. 


at disturbance in the com- p 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 

ALABAMA.—Dr. R. H. Rivers has just delivered a course of 
interesting Friday-afternoon lectures before the pupils of the 
Greenville Collegiate Inst. The Alumnw Soc. of the Judson 
Inst. has been incorporated.——The State Supt. recommends 
that the salaries of the county supts. be increased.——Butler 
Co. is wide awake on educational topics. The Greenville Ad- 
vocate publishes some rousing editorials.———The ‘‘ Judson”’ 
has lost, and matrimony gained, Miss Racker of elocutionary 
fame. Prof. Rouse has been succeeded in the dept. of Music 
by Prof. W. H. Sanborn. With him are associated Mrs. San- 
born, Miss E. Westlake, and Mrs. Wm. King. 


Grore1a.— The A Chronicle says that the plan.of 
Chancellor Mell for the establishment of a School of Technol- 
ogy in the Univ. of Georgia has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion throughout the State. 


Iowa. — Leigh Hunt, supt. of schools in Des Moines, has 
adopted a plan of aiving practical instruction in earning and 
saving money. In the first place he encourages all the chil- 
dren to open bank accounts, and to learn how to do business 
atabank. Boys with rich fathers, boys with poor fathers. 
and boys without fathers or mothers are incited to earn 
money in honest and manly ways. They black boots, deliver 
papers, shovel snow from sidewalks, and carry in coal. Nota 
few are learning trades during odd hours, and many have tools 
which they work with at home. Those who are doing me- 
chanical work that requires considerable skill meet and com- 
pare the articles they bave made. There is a friendly rivalry 
to see who will have the largest bank account, and furnish the 
best specimens of handiwork. The work out of school is said 
to have a good effect on the work done in school. The boys 
are getting a — for thrift, skill, and economy, as well 
as for scholarship. 


— 
State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Il. 

ILLINOIS.— Prof. Bergen, of Lombard Univ., is soon to de- 
liver a lecture before the Peoria Scientific Assoc.——Astoria 
schools have been closed for the year, because of the loss of 
the building.—Can they afford it ?——Chas. T. Stratton, late 
Republican candidate for State supt. has been spoctetes on the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission.——State Supt. b attended Co. Supt. 
Trainer's Macon examination, and saw the pupils of that neighborhood 
examined on the work laid out in the county course for country schools. 
He was much pleased, and gave a 8 address in the evening.—. 
N. Maxwell is the able successor of Supt. Talbot in Shabbona schools. 
Dr. Bateman has resigned the chairmanship of the committee appointed 
by the State Teachers’ Assoc. to present to the Legislature suggested 
amendments to the school law. ill the committee do anything? 
Prin. Rynerson of Camargo, and his assistant, Mr. I. P. Smith, resigned 
early in February on account of some disagreement with their board. 
At a recent entertainment by Rock Falls schools, Prof. Piper of Sterling, 
gave an able lecture of forty minutes on educational subjects. 

The schools of Ivesdale, Homer, and Philo, Champaign Co., all cele- 
brated Longfellow’s birthday. —Supt. Raab recently lectured at Lincoln 
on“ The Life and Character of Pestalozzi.“ —— The new officers for the 
Northern Illinois Teachers’ Assoc. are: P. R. Walker, Prest.; E. E. 
Brown, vice-Prest.; C. J. Allen, C. C. Snyder, and C. F. Kimball, Ex. 
Com.——Supt. Southwell of Rock Island Co. has been compelled to re- 
side away from home during the floods. —— The Galesburg Republican 
Register speaks of Tux JOURNAL as the leading journal in matters 
of education in this country.“ Thanks.——In the universities at Gales- 
burg Washington’s birthday is celebrated with almost as much pomp as 
yg yg" Day awakens throughout the country, Let it not degener- 
ate into a time of so many absurd performances as has our national 


birthday. 


Kansas.—Prof. Perkins of Chicago will conduct a musical 
convention at Sterling sometime during the spring.——Prof. 
F. A. Fitzpatrick, of Leavenworth, has been appointed as one 
of the regents of the State Univ. Peabody is jabilant over the prospect 
of a new school-building. At the election $10,000 bonds were voted by a 
large majority.—— The legislature has made an appropriation of $25,000 
for new buildings at the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Olathe, 
The following amendments to the school law of Kansas, respect the 
qualifications of teachers and the studies to be pursued in the schoois have 
been offered: ‘Certificates of the firstgrade shall certify that the person is 
proficient in hygiene, having special reference to his knowledge of the ac- 
tion of alcohoi upon the haman system, and his ability to give oral or 
other instruction as to all physical effects from the use of alcohol. That 
such instruction shall be given in all the public schools of the State.“ The 
Com. on Ed. has reported favorably upon the amendments, and they are 
likely to become a part of the school laws. 


State Editor, W. T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Missourt, — The Hooper Inst., Clarksburg, is one of the 
good secondary schools of our State. Prin. Hooper is one of 
the progressive schoolmen. He has in connection with his 
school a series of lectureson Friday evenings, Supt. Coleman delivered an 
instructive lecture to the school on Friday, March 2,—subject “ Personal 
Influence.“ —— The present State Legisiatare is — liberally for the elee- 
mosynary institutions and her normal schools. Although we will not get 
a revised school law, we will get some good amendments, and Missouri is 
putting herself on record in favor of liberality in school affairs.——The 
question of foreign languages in public schools is left to be a local ques- 
tion. — There are 756,601 children of school age in the State, and there 
will be a distribution of State school moneys in a few days. Missouri has 
a productive fund of near ten millions of dollars, second to no State in 
the Union, unless it be Indiana. 

The Univ. of Missouri is reported to be in the best of hands. Dr. 8. 8. 
Laws has no superior and few equals as an educator in this or any land. 
—tThe 114 counties of the State elect County Comrs. of public schools on 
April 3. It is hoped that this most important office will fall in tue hands 
of the best school talent in the respective counties. Many of the old 
Comrs., such as Carl Vincent of Calloway, J. C. Hall of Boone, W E. Tip- 
ton of Barton, 8. C. Rogers of Caldwell, and T. M. Wilson of Cape Girar- 
deau, should be reélected, but many should not be reélected. 


MontTanaA.—The fourth annual report of the Supt. of Pub. 
Instr. of the Territory, just issued, shows that there are in the 
Territory 189 schools, 101 teachers, and 6,054 scholars. In re- 
ard to illiteracy it stands very well, coming just after New 
ork and Pennsylvania, and just before Indiana, Vermont, 
and Massachusetts, 


State Editor, O. Wurman, Red Wing, Minn. 
MINNESOTA.—William W. Folwell has resigned his position 
as president of the State Univ., and has been elected professor 
of Political Science, the change to take effect at the end of the 
resent scholastic year. The Pioneer Press says: The re- 
tiring president is entitled to the cordial thanks of the people 
for the energy, the industry, and the care and thought he has 
put into his work during an important epoch in the history of 
the Univ. The institution is to be congratulated that he is 
still to remain in charge of an important branch of its work.“ 
—The entire cost of teaching and supervision in the Minne- 
apolis public schools for the year ending Feb. 28, 1883, was 
$97,015.73.——Miss Rosa Clark has resigned her position as 
teacher in the public schools of Lake City to engage in teach- 
ing in Minneapolis.——A training school for graduates of the 
high school, and others wishing to become teachers, will be 
opened in St. Paul in September next. 

MicHigan.—The spring series of Teachers’ Examinations 
for Washtenaw Co. will be held as follows: Ypsilanti, March 


28, Union School Building; Ann Arbor, March 30, Court 
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„* What should be Taught 


the to discussed were,“ 
House; Chelsea, April 4, Union School Building ; Saline, April 6, Union | Am o topics ey, Sane ‘of Home and School Study 


School Building. For further information the secretary, 


at Rome has closed; Oak Grove Acad., Medina, has closed its doors; Prin. 
Condit of the Morenci schools is about to introduce Cocker’s Civil @ov- 
ernment. The scholars of the Tecumseh High School gave a reception 
at the Opera House, Feb. 22, and realized a considerable sam for the pur- 


chase of scientific ap 
schools are now based on a period of twelve years instead of eleven. The 


new books. The meeting of the Lapeer Co. Teachers’ Assoc. at Imlay 
City, Feb. 10, was one of the largest and most successful r — 
erings ever held in northeastern Michigan. Over 250 teachers and tors 
were in attendance. 


The trustees of the Detroit High School have made such changes in the prizes 


course of study that pupils may complete it in February or in June. The 
graduating exercises of the first class to take advantage of this arrange- 
ment took place Jan. 27, in the ninth grade assembly-room. The exer- 
cises were of the nature of a class reception, since no official notice was 
taken of them. The class do not receive their diplomas until June. It is 


hard to see what is to be gained by the establishment of this quasi gradu- | in 


ation in the middle of the year. 
State Editor, D. B. Jonxsox, A. M., New Berne. 

Norra CAROHUNA.— Dr. Mayo will be here this week. We 
expect to receive great benefit from his visit. The people of 
the South look upon Dr. Mayo as a true friend, and always 
have a warm welcome for him.——We made here $42 for our 
— library from an entertainment given 7 Wil- 
oughby Reade for its benefit. We are just starting a library 
which, in time, we hope will be an ornament, not only to the 
graded school, but also to the city. ——The Legislature has ad- 
journed, and the appropriation for summer normal schools has 
not been disturbed. It only remains for the State Board of 
Ed. to locate the schools. The State recognizes that trained 
teachers are the great need of its schools. Senator Dortch’s 
Graded School Bill passed.——The enrollment of the Wilson 
Graded School is now 416; that of Goldsboro Graded School 


considerably over 500; and that of New Berne Graded School |? 


is 493. 


State Editor, T. MAROELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Neb. 
NEBRASKA.—The program below has been looked for for 
some time, but shows that the cause of the delay was to make 
it better. All teachers should attend, and those who do will 


mingle pleasure with profit: 
The seventeenth annual meeting of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Assoc. 


will meet at Columbus, March 27, 28, and 29. Prest.— Hon. W. W. W. headq 


State Supt. Pub. Instr., Lincoln; Vice-Pres/.—J. J. Points, Supt. Pub. 
Jones, Instr., Douglas Co., Omaha. 

Tuesday, 7.30 p. m. — Address of Welcome; Hon. A. M. Post, Columbus. 
Response; Supt. Edward Healey, Crete. Lecture, —subject, Implements; 
J. H. Merwin, St. Louis. 

Wednesday, 9.00 a. m.—Paper,—The Mission of the Teacher; Prof. F. 
W. Barber. Automatic Nervous Action as a Factor in Education; Prin. 
J. P. Sprecher, Schuyler. Afternoon Session.— Methods of Teaching; 
Prin. J. M. Wilson, Hasti Coll. The Lifting Power of the Common 
Scheols; Supt. Mrs. M. M. Munger, Nebraska City. The Library and the 
Public Schools; Supt. R. J. Barr, Grand Island. Fvening Session.—Cul- 
tivation of the Thinking Faculties; Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City. 

Thursday, &.m.—The Ideal Teacher; Mrs. J. J. Burtch, Wahoo. The 
Order and Relative Importance of Studies in Elementary Schools; Supt. 
H. M. James, Omaba. Industrial Education; Co. Supt. W. V. Miller, 
Blair. Afternoon Session.—Pains and Perils of Intellectual Growth; Co. 
Supt. J.J. Points, Omaha. The Historical Method in Teaching Englis 
Grammar; Prof te A. Sherman. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. F. 


New Yorx.—The Westchester Co. Teachers’ Assoc. met at 
Tarrytown, March 3. Interesting rs were presented by 
Prin. Hall of Westchester, Supt. Beattie of Troy, and others. 


Prof. Wooster | in A metic,and when?” „ 
W. Beman, will be at the Court House, in Ann Arbor, the second and should be required?” „ What 


th until J 1.——Lenawee Co.: The school | tion?” “To what extent are W. 
fourth Satardays of each month ua une a ec Collingwood — * Friday, March 3, with appropriate and Rat-. supp 


ling exercises. The work of the school has been done very success 


| decided success.——The Auburn 
| awa 


should be taken in every Recita- 
Examinations valuable ?’’——The 


he trustees of Columbia Coll., New York city, decided lately that 
while they were not prepared for women’s education in the college, they 


tus.——The rees of study in the Lapeer Co. | deem it ex ient to raise the standard of female education by pro ng 
1 — cane inateed a course of study to be pursued outside of the college, but under its au- 


first examination of teachers was held in Lapeer, March 17. The public thorities and with suitable academic honors. This is a step of onward 


school library of Lapeer has lately received an addition of $100 worth of | 


rogress that is quite significant, Columbia being ranked among the ex- 
me conservative educational institutions. 
A late meeting of the citizens of Adams determined to place Hungerford 


Collegiate Inst. on a sound financial basis. Subscriptions were received 


and enthusiasm abounded. We trust their hopes will be realized.—The 


ing at Syracuse Univ. occurred recently.——The young gentle- 
men of the Auburn High School held a mock trial recently which was a 
Board of Ed. are considering the doing 
or modification of Regents’ Examination. The Utica papers favor a 
similar change there, and other reports of like feeling in other sections of 
the State are heard.——The Pompey Acad. is prosperous, the people 
terested, and the students and ers enthusiastic. 


State Editor, L. D. Brown, Hamilton, O. 

Ox10.—Numerous school bills have been introduced before 
the General Assembly this winter. Of these, House Bill No. 
623 provides that county examiners shall be appointed on the 
recommendation of teachers; House Bill 625 provides that examiners 
shall be chosen from among teachers holding State certificates; House 
Bill 740 provides that the State shall ad a series of text-books to be 
used in the common schools; House Bill 752 provides for the erection of 
school-houses in joint sab-districts; House Bill 753 provides for the loca- 
tion of school-houses costing more than three thousand dollars; it also 
specifies certain duties and powers of directors in sub-districte; House 
Bill 782 provides that the presidents of the township boards of education 
in each county, with the board of school examiners for the county, shall 
constitute a text-book commission, who shall determine the studies to be 
pursued, and the text-books to be used in the common schools of the 
county; House Bill 788 provides for the means of age ke, and egress 
in the construction of school-houses, halls, theaters, etc.; House Bill 814 
provides that cities and incorporated vil may, by ordinance, regul 
restrain, and prohibit ale, beer, and porter houses and shops, and shops an 
laces of resort for tippling and intemperance within 1,200 feet of 47 42 
school-building.——An ~y of the ＋ ot the foregoing bills in- 
dicates that there is some dissatisfaction with the present system of ap- 
pointing examiners, and the examination of teachers, and that there is a 
growing eentiment in favor of more systematic work in country schools. 

Oscar Sheppard, who for several years was a teacher and a school ex- 
aminer in Preble Co., is making his mark as an active and clear-headed 
member of the General Assembly.——Supt. Joseph S. Stubbs has been re- 
elected by the Ashland Board of Kd. Prof. Stubbs is an alumnus of the 
Ohio Wesleyan Sem.——In Hancock Co. there are 150 school-houses, val- 
ued at $150,000.——Col. Chas. 8. Smart, ex-State School Comr. of the 
State, is the ~\ -} of the Equitable Life Assurance Soc., with 
uarters at New York. 


State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadelphia, the second largest city in 
America, and the only city in the State that has been for years 
without a recognized educational head, has, at last, given way to 
the spirit of ithe age, and taken the first step toward organiz- 
ing her schools into a progressive system, by the election of 
James MacAlister, late of Milwaukee, as supt. of instruction. 

The city of Harrisburg employs 114 teachers, and has en- 
rolled 5,715 pupils, 215 of whom are in the high school. Prof. 
J. H. West is principal of the boys’ division of this dept., and 
Miss Jennie F. Grisler of the girls. Of the schools in this 


| city, about one-half are mixed schools,“ and the remainder 


are exclusively for one or the other sex. L. O. Foose has held 
the office of * since Mey 1879.——The monthly report of 
Prin. G. W. Twitmyer, Watsontown, Northumberland Co., 
shows an average daily attendance of 335 pupils. Here the 
local institute holds an important position in the estimation of 
principal and teachers. 
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State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Hunteville, Texas. 


ves promise of efficient work. He is young, and fall of well-directed en- 
ord aa His predecessor, Col. O. N. Hol 


the Galveston schools, 1,932 in the San Antonio schools 
— 10 the Houston — — The two Texas educational journals 
have been consolidated, and the Teras School Journal and the Journal of 
Education is now edited by Supt. W. C. Rote, San Antonio, 


Sourn CAROLINA.—The study of Latin has been made com- 
pulsory in the high school of Charleston. In his recent report 
to the trustees, Prin. Dibble remarks ‘as follows on this step: 
„When this measure was under consideration fears were entertained 
some that the patronage of the school might be seriously affected. These 
apprehensions, I am glad to be able to report, have proved groundless. 

o advantages in other respects which the school offered were so evident 
that those who bad been prejudiced against classical culture were willing 
to surrender the option that had formerly been allowed. I think the 
marked mental development which has in most instances resulted from 
the new course of study, has satisfied objectors that the change had been 
well considered. In a few years 1 hope it will not be necessary in this 
community to apologize for our compulsory Latin course. The superior 
training of our uates and their thorough pre tion for life’s ear- 
nest work will an argument the force of . cannot but be con- 
ceded.” 


PERSONAL. 


— Mr. Jay Cooke has completed arrangements for the trans- 
formation of his beautiful former home, Ogontz, near Chelton 
Hills, Pa, into a young ladies’ boarding-school. The property 
is valued at about $1,000,000. 

— News has been received at the Paris r Society 
that the French had reached the banks of the Niger, Colonel 
Desborde having been obliged to cut his way ugh the 
Beledegou region. 

— The birthplace of Thomas Carlyle, at Ecclesfechan, in 
Scotland, has been purchased by his niece, Mrs. Alexander 
Aitken Carlyle, who will take steps for the permanent preser- 
vation of the edifice. 

— President Chamberlain of Bowdoin Coll., who has been 
ailing for some time from his wound received in the war, has 
given up his professional duties for a time. 

— The Edward L. Pierce Library, donated by the Hon. E. 
L. Pierce, of Milton and Boston, Mass., to the Sea Islands, 
was formerly opened to the public on Feb. 1, at Darrah Hall on 
St. Helena Island. 

— Gen. C. P. Stone,—Stone Pacha, of Egyptian fame,—has 
been kept busy in renewing acquaintance with old friends and 
former comrades ever since his arrival in N. Y. City last week. 


— The venerable Mark Hopkins, of Williams Coll., has met 
the senior class eight hours each week since the middle of 
October and instructed them in philosophy. 


—— — 
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her educational interests. ——The president of the Mobeetie school board 
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75 | we believe in education. We have just completed and pet for an excel- 5 
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March 22, 1883. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— In the Portland School Report, just issued, the teachers 
are spoken of as having done faithful and efficient work dur- 
ing the year,—more efficient than ever before for the following 
reasons: (1) A better condition of school-buildings; (2) A less 
number in a room; (3) Betterclassification; (4) Better under- 
standing and appreciation of school-work; (5) A better condi- 
tion of the classes on promotion; (6) Improved text-books and 
other school appliances. 

— The Lewiston Journal says: ‘‘ Auburn has recently em- 
ployed as supt. of schools, Mr. G. T. Fletcher, a man of wide 
experience in educational matters. A few years more of such 
work as Mr. Fletcher is doing will place Auburn in the front 
rank, educationally.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The Manchester School Com. reports progress in all depts., 
give credit to Supt. Buck and his able corps of teachers in the 
following words: No city within our knowledge has a supt. 
more zealous and punctilious in duty, teachers more intelligent 
or more faithful.“ Of the grammar schools, the statement is 
made that They are emphatically the common schools of the 
city, finishing the education of 80 per cent. of the pupils.’’ 
Allusion is made to the reorganization of the training school 
for teachers; and in reference to the work of Miss Sprague, 
the new principal, it is stated that she has education, tact, 
and common sense, and will be likely to — into the school 
what is best in all new methods.“ The following extracts are 
of general value: 

Long experience in school affairs suggests reform in 
the following directions: First, the introduction of manual 
training. . . It would develop physical strength, pre- 
pare for earning a living, and add dignity to labor as cor- 
relative to study. . . . Second, the school-system should 
give more liberty to the teacher. Third, the system 
may be strengthened on its moral side. An opportunity for 


this is presented by instructing pupils on the true nature and P 


effects of alcohol and tobacco. . Surely public senti- 
ment will sustain the authorities in an attempt to protect our 
boys and girls from dangers so great and menacing.” 

— State Supt. vf Schools, Hon. J. W. Patterson, visited the 
schools of Manchester, Wednesday, March 14. In the fore- 
noon he gave a brief address to the members of the training- 
class in his usual happy manner, in which he urged the neces- 
sity of training pupils to think in order that they may become 
able to do. To accomplish this end teachers must master what 
they try to teach and must avoid mechanical work. The vari- 
ous points were illustrated by pertinent anecdotes, 


VERMONT. 

— At our suggestion, a friend has sent us the names of the 
following principals of academies and high and graded schools 
in the State. There are others whose names were not known 
to our informer. Some of these we know personally, and all 
others we should be happy to know. Of the work done by 


them we hear excellent reports. Ne State has an abler or 
more earnest class of educators. Hon. Justus Dartt, State 
Supt. of Ed.; Supts. H. O. Wheeler of Burlington and J. J. 
Randall of Rutland have an excellent record in their respective 
spheres. Prins. A. L. Hardy, West Randolph; C. H. Gold- 
thwait, St. Albans; S. W. Landon, Burlington; J. R. Brackett, 
Montpelier; J. M. Hitt, Northfield; L. V. Haskall, Windsor; 
W. H. Sanderson, Woodstock; H. D. Ryder, Bellows Falls; 
J. M. Comstock, Springfield; C. W. Gates, Franklin; A. At- 
wood, Rutland; W. H. Cummings, Bradford; I. W. Dunham, 
Bennington; H. B. McFarland, Hyde Park; and Wilson of 
Morrisville, conduct the graded schools. C. A. Bunker, 
Peacham; W. H. Shaw, Wallingford; F. F. Whittier, Derby; 
C. C. Gove, Fair Haven; E. A. Bishop, Montpelier; Henry 
Priest, and J. P. Slocum, Barre. C. H. Dunton, Poultney; 
H. H. Shaw, West Brattleboro; and J. G. Putney, of St. 
Johnsbury, are the principals of academies in their respective 
towns. We shall be glad to hear from these men at any time. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—At the recent regular meeting of the School Com. 
ex-supervisor John Kneeland was reélected to the office of 
gh oy made vacant by the retirement of Col. Parker last 
fall. The rules being suspended, it was also moved that the 
vote passed at the last meeting whereby the orders relating to 
the courses of study, offered by Dr. Moran at a previous meet- 
ing, were referred to the Com. on Examinations, be reconaid- 
ered, in order that the matter might be referred to the Com. on 
Text-books. After a long discussion the motion was defeated. 

The Ninth Annual Report of the President of Boston Univ, 
covers the year ended Sept. 19, 1882, and is a pamphlet of about 
sixty pages, which will interest the immediate friends of the 
school, but should interest a much wider circle. The Boston 
Law School reports 174 students, and ranks with the best law 
schools in the United States. The number of students in the 
Univ. was 555; the number of degrees conferred at the last 
commencement was 140; the — oe J of the Univ. is —.— 
at $1,103,577. Boston Univ. favors coéducation in all depts., 
and has been the pioneer in adding ladies to the Suffolk bar. 
Such a school so conducted need not ask for recognition which 
it commands by its publications, its daily work, and its rapid 


rogress. 
— Waltham School Com. is out with an interesting report 
especially devoted to an account of the successful results of 
teaching sewing in public schools, and to a description of the 
work in the evening schools. Of Supt. Prince the Com. say: 
We deem it our duty to record our high appreciation of the 
energy, devotion, and skill which has marked his services.“ 
The supt. reports 2,520 pupils enrolled during the past year, 
and an average daily attendance of 1,851. He urges the pro- 
priety of reducing the number of pupils to each teacher to 35, 
or 40 at the most, devotes some time to a careful consideration 
of the method of teaching reading in primary schools, and to 
the course of study in the high school. The importance of 
securing good teachers, the codperation of teachers and parents 
in securing discipline, the duties and responsibilities of supts., 
are also considered in the report. 

— Moses True Brown, professor of Oratory at Tufts Coll., 
has resumed his work, and is giving a course of lectures upon 
the Delsarte Philosophy of Expression before the students. 
Some two years since he was appointed special lecturer upon 


AND THE REASON ALL HAVE IT MORE OR LESS. 


Dr. James H. Rollins, in the Boston Medical Journal says: “ We nearly all are the possessors, either by 


NAL OF EDUCATION 


Delsarte before |the National School of Oratory. Philadelphia, 
and this year gave his second course before the students of 
that institution. He was also called into New York, Indiana, 
and Michigan to lecture, and reports a decided growth in the 
interest taken by the teachers of the West in the Delsarte sys- 
tem. Prof. Brown has prepared, for the coming year, a course 
of lectures in Primary Reading, to meet an urgent demand by 
teachers’ institutes for a thoroughly practical course of in- 
struction. These lectures answer the question, How shall 
I Teach Reading?“ and cover the ground from the primary to 
the high school. To State or county supts. who wish a thor- 
ough treatment of the subject of reading, we can confidently 
recommend these lectures, 

— One of the most practical educational documents of the 
year is the report of Supt. I. F. Hall of Dedham. The carefully 
prepared outline of a course of studies contained therein can- 
not but be of great service to any teacher who may give it conscientious 
attention. The report discusses the scope and purpose of education, and 
refers to the chan condition of modern times by which pupils need to 
be taught many things in the school-room which were formerly learned 
by observation. As to the work done, the School Com. state that “since 
the employment of a supt., the number of teachers has been increased by 
five, while the increase of the amount of teachers’ salaries has been but 
$165." There are about 1,100 pupils in 12 school-houses, and the annual 
expense is some $25,000. The bom. especially commend the uniform 
graded course of study prepared by the Supt. Hall. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— Mr. A. C. Whipple, who has taught for the past three 
terms at Graniteville, is appreciated by the citizens of his local- 
ity, his school having been lengthened out by private subscrip- 
tion after the public money was used up. 

— East Providence has a new school-house situated on 
James street. The building is suited for two school-rooms, 
and has all the improvements which, in these days, are con- 
sidered necessary for a well-appointed school-building. Miss 
Mattie Durfee has been appointed a teacher for this building, 
which is to be used at once. 

— A prize spelling-match was held in the Adameville School, 
Friday evening, March 2. About Sree were present, 
thirty of whom took an active part. o prize was Irving’s 
Knickerbocker’s His of New York, and was awarded to 
Herbert L. Hart, a pupil of the school. The referee was Chas, 
A. Gould, M. D.; the match was conducted by Mr. A. A. Darrah. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— New Haven has just decided to dispense with the annual 
examinations for promotion in all primary and grammar grades, 
and to give, instead, occasional tests to measure the guality, 
instruction, etc. In the high school the best third of each 
class has no examination, and candidates for the high school 
will be graded so that only the poorer half will be examined. 

— The Hon. Giles Potter, who for several years has been the 
faithful agent of the State in enforcing the attendance of chil- 
dren at school, is doing a good work, for which the community 
and many children will have reason to remember him with 
gratitude. We know of no sadder sight than that of children 
of a tender age, going early in the morning for ten hours of 
confinement and work in the mills and factories. They are 
not only wrongfully deprived of educational privileges, but 
also of all the joys and pleasures of early childhood. It is Mr. 
Potter’s duty to see that these little ones have a certain amount 
of schooling yearly. and he is performing the duty assigned 
him with great fidelity. 


GRADED LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 
By W. H. RICHARDSON. 
“ 


PART I. For 2d and 3d Reader Classes. 
PART If. For Intermediate Classes. 
PART III. For Fourth Reader Classes. “ 


„The exercises laid out for any one year cover most 


PUBLISHED. 


DOWNWARD: or, The New Distillery. B 
SARAH J. JONES. Cl., 12mo. Illus. Price, $1.10. 


ST. ULBICH: * Resting on the King’s 


Word. By E. A. Cloth, 12mo. Beautifuily 
illustrated and bound. Price, 75 cts. 

WHAT TO DO. By Mrs. A. K. DN Cl., 
12mo. Illus, 61.10. 


THE SHREWD STEWARD. By Rev. Geo. 
Dana BOARDMAN, D. D. Paper, 15 cts. 

SONS OB SHEAVES? By Rev. C. M. Sours- 
GATE. Paper, 15 cts, 


PAY YOUR OWN RENT. BY the author of 
Buy your own Cherries.“ Paper, 5 ots. 


Comfort for the Sick. 
QUITE NEW. > 


THE SCRIPTURE AND SONG COM- 
FORTER. A new selection of verses and hymns 
for each day inthe month. This selection of words 
of warning and supplication and precept and promise 
will be a very desirable companion. Large folio 
sheets, with text in large type, bound in book-form 
to h upon the wall, and so arranged as to be 
changed every day in the month. Price, 75 cts. 


THE OTHER “ SILENT COMFORTERS" ARE: 


THE SILENT COMFORTER No. 1. For 
every househoid, for tents, hospitals or sick-chamber, 
school-room, etc. Large folio sheets, which are ar- 
ranged as in the Scripture and Song Comforter. 780. 

THE SILENT COMFORTER No. 2; or, 
The Green Pastures. Being select verses con- 
taining prophecy and promise and solace and com- 
fort. Price, 75 cts. 

THE SILENT COMFORTER No. 3. From 
THE PsauMs. Prepared in a similar manner to the 
above, but with texts taken solely from the Psalms. 
Price, 75 cts. 


These Comforters relieve the anxious in their 
distress, and cheer those that are drooping and 
bowed down. To all they are the sweet messengers 
of peace and hope. 


TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS ! 


Do not organize for the spring work without obtain- 
ing specimens of the Sunday-school World, Quarterlies, 
Lesson Papers, and splendid Lilustrated Papers, all 
2— by the Union. Specimens sent free on appli- 
on. 


The American 
Sunday-School Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, PHILA. 
10 Bible House, New YorK. 


4 WEEE. home easily made. Costl; 
$72 & Oo., Augusta, Me 


What are the results? h 


We see by the 
Diphtheria..... ..635 percent. 
Croup ..........-... 48 
— Disense.. 21 
Again: Sixty per cent. of th 
Cholera Infantum, Old Age, Diphthe 


66 


eases, has increased: 


Nervous System 20 per cent. 
Organs of Circulation............ 49 « 
Respiratory Organs 33 


Under 5 years, 42 per cent. of the total. Of that, 37 


cent, cholera i tam, and 18 
PS to 10, 66 per cent. ; and of thal, 60 
10 to 15, 80 per cent.; of that, diphtheria and con- 
sumption 33 per cent. each. 
15 to 20, 72 per cent.; of that, 66 per cent. consump- 
on. 
20 to 30, 67 per cent.; of that, 61 per cent consump- 


55 40460 por cent.; of that, 68 per cent. consump- 


per cent. diph- 


cent. diphtheria. | ti 


inheritance or acquirement, of imperfect nervous organizations, that are consequently unable to lend their aid 
to digestion as they should. For this reason but few of us are able to digest enough food for our bodily repair; 
hence we experience the sensation of navies over-eaten when in —_— have not eaten enough.“ 


ports of 1881 that the mortality from 


the following diseases is increasing annually, and has since 1 a 
Peritonitis 
Pueumenia 
Apoplexy........ 
tal mortality now comes from Consumption, Pneumonia, Heart 

» Typhoid Fever, 
Again: The mortality for the last five years, compa 


--- 184 per cent, | Paralysis....... 26 per cent. 
— 30 ‘6 Heart Disease. 59 66 
76 46 Bronchitis 193 66 


halitis, Paralysis, Cancer, Bronchitis, Debility. 
with the last forty-one years, in the following dis- 


Di tive Organs 20 per cent. 
Geleney Organs es ees 231 
Generative Ur gan 


Again: Ot the 120 diseases, five of them represent a large per cent. of the deaths of different ages. 


40 to 50, 60 per cent.; of that, 53 per cent. consump- 


on. 
660 of that, 36 per cent. consump- 
on. 

60 to 70, 50 per cent.; of that, consumption and heart 

70 to 80, 55 per cent.; of that, old age and heart dis- 
ease, 25 per cent. each. 
Over 80, 78 per cent.; of that, 60 per cent. old age. 
40 to 50, cancers, 16 per cent. 
50 to 56, cancers, 1244 per cent. 
60 to 70, cancers, 14 per cent, 


From The Primary Teacher. 

Boston, Oct. 4, 1882. 
Having used your liquid food for several months, 

I desire to give my testimony to the great value it 

has been to me. Several cases of chronic dys ia 

have been cured among my friends by the use of your 


Liquid Food. Yours uy 
W. E. SHELDON, ditor. 


From the New York School Journal, Sept. 1, 1882. 
We have used Murdock's Liquid Food, and are using 
it in our family as an excellent remedy for dyspe 
for poor d on, etc. We always recommend a 
thing, and in this case entirely unsolicited.—[Zditor. 
CoNVENT GOOD SHEPHERD, 
To O'REILLY, 
Dear 


© past, with 
case. It has given 
value it as a tonic 
Yours 


testimony in its favor. 
in the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
THE SISTERS OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


Extract from an editorial in the N. I. Nautical 
Gazette, Oct. 26, 1882, on account of the loss of 
forty-seven fishermen on the Banks in the fog: 

“A few ounces of{Murdock’s Liquid Food in each dory 
will sustain life a long time. This ‘Food’ requires no 
preparation at the hands of the consumer, and is ready 
for use at any moment, This‘ Food’ is now supplied 
to the U. 8. Naval Hospitals and Life-saving Stationg, 
and is universally indorsed by physicians everwhere. 
It quenches hunger, and it also allays thirst; hence it 
is the best, most compact, and cheapest article known 
with which to supply our fishing-dories for nse in pre- 
serving the lives of their occupants when separated 


from their vessels. 
„Those who know us will not charge us with puffing 


ly | any article of this kind for pecuniary gain ; we have 


mentioned it because we know from act 
ita value for the purposes we recommend it.“ 


Travelers carry it, as it relieves sea-sickness. 


We all fo , when exhausted, 
so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. 
minutes. 


It will make blood faster than all 
all other food or water is rejected. It 


want it. Kept by your 
On 


ounce, 15 cts.; Gos.’ 55 cts.; 12 o., $1.00. 


that we are invalids until our normal health is restored 
Murdeck’s Liquid Feed will relieve 


preparations known 
is the only food that 


uently being 
2272 


and can be retained by the weakest stomach when 
will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 


In general use in tne United States Navy und Hospitals, Our electrotypes show that all babies like it and 
t; if not, order direct, and we 


will pay express. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


EDUCATION: 


An [International Magazine; Bimenthly. 
Devoted to the Science, Art, Philesephy, 
and Literature of Education. $4.00 per 
yr. NEW ENGLAND PUB. O., Boston. 


of the facts of the angen ; a pupil leaving school 
after having comple only a year of this work will 
have learned, by practice, the most essential part of 


English mmar. 
— terms yor exchange or introduction. 
410tf F. R. WINOHELL & C., Pubs., Chicago, III. 


Facts Important to Teachers 
and Schools. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU oF EDUCATION 
„ has gained a national reputation, and is now pat ; 
ronized by many of the best schools, public and private, 
in every State in the Union. 
This Bureau has registered a large number of 
„able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 
Hence School Officers have learned where to 
e apply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where 15 register to find access to the best schools. 


4 This Bureaujis under the management of a profes- 
„ sional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to 
the school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
tt 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE M. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Hream LL. D.: My Dear Sir, — There has 
always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educational bureau in 
the country; viz., that of assisting capable and ambitious 
teachers, already at work, in bettering their condition, 
by bringing them into with employers 
ready to offer them better work and better pay: I have 
reason to know that you have successfully occupied 
this field, and I congratulate you and the better class of 
American teachers upon the fact. 


Yours faithfully, R. M. JONES, 
Head Master William Penn School. 
Philadelphia, 1882. 


Circulars and forms of application sent free to an 
address. Now is the time to register for opring ana 
fall openings and vacancies constantly occurring. 
Address HIRAM ORO „Manager, 
, N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The N. E. Bureau of Education 
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HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


t week. 
M ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


National Subscri m Ageucy 
Oldest of the im the U.8. 
Order PERIODIOALS American 


ers gu 
N every kind at wholesale rates, 
A line of SOHEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 


lisé on 


öͤũ | 
10 
10 | 
10 
— — 
| 
— — 
— 
| 
| | 
| 
which you so kindly brought to our attention, for some | Po 
esults in nearly every | | —— 
isfaction. We high — | 
ve, and gladly give o : 
| 
| 
— ſ— — — — — 
Foreign, at CLUB KATES. Sen 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
— lication. School 5. kinds. 
| HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
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Some Late Publications. 


‘Dean bent ACA Son, NY 85 
tine in connection with their History. Dean ey rmstrong „ 
book. 16mo, AF South wick C W Bardeen, Syracuse, NR 
Elementary Question-book. 16mo, cloth, pp. 387. e te ° 

i Belection fain tas Poetry of Robert wning. - RG White Dodd, Mead & Co, NY ‘ 
Emerson asa Poet. 12mo, pp. 184. - - - Joel Benton M L Holbrook, NY 3 
Ella Farman’s Works. 12m, cl, 9 vols. - - D Lethrop & Co, Boston 0 
Children’s Etiquette. 16mo. - - - - NA z. Dare — — — 
Entertainments. 16mo, IIlus. - - L W Champney — 

Study of English Literature. Illus. . - - LOC White a — 
The Perfect Man. : — — - - — Rev Harry Jones “ “ 3 
1 


Life of Gilbert Haven. - - - — 9 
Antoblography of Erastus O. Haven, LL.D. Edited by 


A Mingied - H Edwards G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. I. 

The Poasibly of Not Dying. - - - - HO Kirk bad os be A 
Gatherings from an 1 J. I 16mo. - 3 — Roberts Bros, Boston 
Christian History. Second Period.— eAge. - E 

The Virginia oo u, 64-65. Vol. XII. - - Humphrey Chas Scribner's Sons, NY ; 
Statistical Record. Vol. XIII. - — - Phistern — „ 
Blockade and the Cruisers: The Navy in the Civil War. Soley 60 

Days with Great Authors. 8vo, pp. 400. — - Jerrold R Worthington, NY 4 
On the Acts of the Apostles. - - . - Meyer Funk & Wagnalls, NY 

Early Training of Boys and Girls. - — - Hopkins R Mason Hammett, NY 
Shandon Bells, - ° - - - - — Harper & Bros, NY 2 
English Literature in the hteenth Century. - erry 7 

Gerald Hawthorne. * - 7 - - Butt Henry Holt & Co, NX 1 
Thucidides. - - + - - - D Lothrop & Co, Boston 3 
The Siege of London. - - . - - James JR —— & Co, Boston 1 
Electro-Magnets. - . - - - — Du Moncel D Van Nostrand, NY 


Geo Prentice,DD Phillips & Hunt, NX 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We desire to inform our readers that the 
great school-book publishing house of Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New 
York, have just prepared The Eclectic Teach- 
ers’ Library,“ to meet the demand of teachers 
for a compact course of reading in theory and 
practice, modern educational methods, school 
superintendence, etc. No teacher, whatever 
experience he may have had, can fail to derive 
great benefit from a careful reading and study 
of these volumes. The Eclectic Teachers’ 
Library consists of the following standard 
manuals, seven volumes, bound uniformly in 
handsome green cloth, red edges: Hailman’s 
Educational Lectures (comprising History 
of Pedagogy” and Kindergarten Culture“) 
1 vol.; How to Teach,“ by Kiddie, Harrison, 
and Calkins; Ogden's Art of Teaching“; 
„Ogden's Science of Education“; Payne's 
School Supervislon; Ritter's Geographical 


Studies; Ritter's Comparative Geography.“ 
The seven volumes, in neat box, sent by ex- 
press on receipt of $700. The Library, as 
above described, can be supplied only in sets. 
For description, and price of separate volumes, 
apply to the publishers. This valuable library 
should be secured and studied by every Ameri- 
can teacher. 


Quick Worx.—The heart of a human being 
fills and empties itself about 75 times in a 
minute. To increase or retard the operation 
is too often prima facia evidence of some dis- 


order, and, generally speaking, disease. Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator will correct all dis- 
orders and cure all diseases of the heart. All 
druggists sell it for $1.00 per bottle. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
Important as Blackboards are, as an aid to 
instruction, no beneficial results are derived 
by having poor boards. They binder the work, 
they are disagreeable to use, they are expen- 
sive. Why, then, tolerate such blackboards ? 
D o away with them and have Swasey’s, which 
are first-class and satisfactory in every respect. 
J. A. Swasey, Manufacturer, 
21 Brattle St., Boston. 

Notice ro Teacuers. — We 
would advise teachers who are looking 


for a lucrative and pleasant business, to exam- 
ine into the merits of The Peoples Cyclope- 
dla.“ A cyclopedia is a recognized want in 
every household; and the low price at which 
this work is published offers a fair oppor- 
tunity for you to take hold and see what 
you can do to introduce it in your neigh- 
borhood or elsewhere. By addressing Mar- 
tin Garrison & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, you 


can obtain full particulars. No experience 
necessary, for they have a system selling 
that you can easily acquire. 409tf 


Dresses, cloaks, coats, stockings, and 
all garments can be colored successfully with 
the Diamond Dyes. Fashionable colors only 
10 cents. 

Hair and scalp diseases thoroughly cured 


by Dr. C. W. Benson’s Skin Cure. N 
it. $1.00; druggists. einn 


DRESSES 
DYED 


LEWANDO’S 
French Dye House, 


WITHOUT 17 Temple Pl., 
BOSTON, U. 8. A. 


RIPPINCG. 


COCUTIONIOT AND READER. War 
Fos, author Elocut 
141 Tremont, cor. of West gt., Bostoa 


On the last page of Tue JouRNAL of this 
week will be found a very important announce- 
ment for all who are interested in elocutionary 
training. The National School of Elocution 
and Oratory, of Philadelphia, was founded by 
J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., and since his death 
has been carried on with marked success by a 
faculty of eminent ability. It has won a repu- 
tation for teaching how to read and speak ift 
public second to none on this continent. The 
junior course, spring term, will open April 9 
and continue to June 9; senior course, sum- 
mer term. will open July 8, and continue to 
August 10. The summer term will be held at 
Cobourg, Ontario, Canada. The instruction 
is adapted alike to ladies and gentlemen. In 
addition to the regular junior and senior work, 
special courses will be.organized. Cobourg 
is delightfully situated on the north shore of 
Lake Ontario, and is easy of access by land 
and by water. The coolness and healthful- 
ness of the climate, the cheap rates of board- 
ing, and the facilities afforded them by the 
authorities of Victoria University in the use 
of the college buildings and grounds, war- 
rant the statement that few places excel Co- 
bourg for the purposes of a summer school. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 22 


AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL is adapted to 
every age and either sex. Being very palat- 
able, the youngest children take in readily. 


THE copartnership heretofore existing under 
the name of Hall & Whiting has expired by 
limitation, and Mr. E. H. Hall retires from the 
firm. The business of the late firm will here- 
after be carried on under the style of Charles 
H. Whiting, successor to Hall & Whiting,“ 


32 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. Mr. Whit- 
ing, having had a successful experience in 
business, is prepared to fill all orders promptly 
for blank-books, miscellaneous books, school - 
books, and stationary. 


Ir You are RuInep 
in health from any cause, especially from the 
use of any of the thousand nostrums that 
promise so largely, with long fictitious testi- 


monials, have no fear. Resort to Hop Bitters 
at once, and in a short time you will — the 
most robust and blooming health. 


* CURED. 

D PHYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC- 
tice, having 1 — in his hands by an East India 
missi the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
ody for t permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, h, Asthma, and all throat and 
Lung Affections; also a pe and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
having tested ite wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for preparing 
and —. . Bent mall with 
nam * ‘ ower's ’ 
Rochester, N. F. 338 m cow 


dN— 
An Offer to Teachers. 


Teachers, send 6 cents in stamps and we will send 
dozen fine assorted STEEL Pens for school use. They 
are the perfect pen of a well-known manufacturer. 
After testing the pens, order for your schools at 60 cts. 
per gross. The teacher sending me the largest order 
shall receive a Webster or Worcester Dictionary, latest 
edition. We think the Editor of this per will indorse 
both the pen and the SL Address 
NEW ENGLA 299 AGENCY, 
ORTLAND 
Cut out this advt. and send with order. ft 


$66 


Send fer The Journal Promiam List, . 


17. Milton. An Essay, by MACAULAY. 

L’ All „II Penseroso. MILTON. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, etc. GRAx. 

18. The Deserted Vil „eto. GOLDSMITH. 

Favorite Poems. WPER. 

Favorite Poems. Mrs. HEMANS. 

19. Characteristics. CARLYLE. 

Favorite Poems. SHELLEY. 

The Eve of St. Agnes, etc. K Ars. 

20. An Essay on Man. 

Paveriee Poome. POPE. 

Favorite Poems. MooRE. 
SCHOOL EDITION neatly and substantial! 

Other numbers of this series will be advertised 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & 


ark Street, Boston, Mass. 


MODERN CLASSIOS. 


Remarkably well adapted for Supplementary Reading 


COMPANY, 


and for Schoo! Libraries. 


Tue Choice of Books. CARLYLE. 
* — from Elia. LAMB, 
Favorite Poems. SouTHEY. 
22. 
ummer. 
Autumn. THOMSON. 
Winter. 
23. The Pleasures of Hope. CAMPBELL. 
Favorite Poems. 
Pleasures of Memory. ROGERS. 


Sonnets, | SHAKESPEARE, 
Favorite Poems. Lxien Hunt. 


bound in durable cloth, 50c.; 380. for introduction (by mall, 400.) 
in fature issues of THE JOURNAL. 


GARR 


ETT’sS 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 


NOW READY, ; 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send pricc for a Sample to 
p. CARRETT A co., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


HARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Pibisies of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
ee SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


1102 Walnut St, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


School 
Supplies. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. — 


OC. W. CLARK, 


(Buccessor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 
ner Revolving Book Cases. Teachers invited to call. 
Dictionary - Holders. 27 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


School 
Stationery. 


ALL HAIL! 


The Light is Broken. 


How Many Sad Hearts Will Fall Upon 
These Lines. 


But it +4 bring 4 to their Hearts 
and Health to their Priends. 


It is HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND 


as a combination of those grand old remedies it is new, 
and was never before combined by anybody. Hore- 
hound has been known from time immemorial as the 
best remedy for Sore and Dis eased Lungs, and Coughs, 
Colds, and Sore Throats. But Tar has gained a reputa- 
tion unequaled by anything else in cases of Consump- 
tion and those deep-seated Colds; and those two, com- 
bined with the soothing and pleasant effects of Honey, 
have formed a combination that is superior to any 
other one remedy in the whole world for the cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Sore Throats, and 
Weak Breasts. The great number of cures that it has 
effected, even in cases that bave been given up by 
their doctors and their friends, were only waiting the 
slow monster’s own time. All hope gone, all efforts to 
cure ceased, when some one that had been saved from 
a like fate comes in or hears their case, and says: “ You 
are no worse than Iwas. Hut lock at me now. HALE’S 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND did it and it will cure you, 
400.” Friends, never give up until you have fully 
tried HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND 
TAR. It is sold in two sizes, at Soc. and 81 per 
bottle, and can be obtained at any drug store. C. N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton St., New 
York. [Mention JoURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS Cure in One Minute. 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 
ON 


TREE DRAWING. 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING Our. 
Published by 


FROST & ADAMS, 
IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
37 Cernhill, Boston. 


Send and Descriptive Circular. 


TAR. This is not a new thing, taking it separately, but 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academie, 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they aré ; 
they provide the best and o method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
F. O. Box 3,445, 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi „Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for I of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


200 as (1) 2 Ualon Square, New York. 


The Pa. Educational Bureau 


is no experiment. It has a firmly estab- 
lished patronage extending from Maine to 
California and from Minnesota to Texas. 
The testimonials rrom ITs PATRONS show 
that the Manager's experience of over 
twenty years as Teacher and Superin- 
tendent enables him fully to comprehend 
the needs of schools and the fitness of 
Teachers, and that by conscientious rep- 
resentation, honesty, and fair-dealing, the 
Bureau has won a reputation that gives 
its candidates the very best prospects 
of success. Good Teachers desiring posi- 
tions should register at once. Fall vacan- 
cies are already coming in. Send for appli- 
cation-form and list of testimonials. Calls 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
ddress the Manager, L. B. LANDIS, 
City Superintendent of Public Schools, 
205 Allentown, Penn. 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agent for the Juvet Globe 
AND DEALER LN SOHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO. 
393 tf 31 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, Prop’r & Man’g’r; 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th S » New York. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of eve 
grade, and Families, with Teachers without ch. “4 
— Parents information of Schools ; Rents and 


Properties. 
u rticulars, with Application-forms, and the 
« EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” page monthly 
mailed for stamp. 

F. DIMON, Manager 
880 tt oo 1613 Chestnut St., PRILADELPHIA, PA. 


DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, READ and 
LAYS SPEAKERS. Somethin 
or SchoolsCiubs, or Parlor. The latest, best, and 
spiciest things in this line, Full 3 cata- 
free. T. 8. DENISON, 


it 


ROCKWAYW Teachers’ Ageucy, Tix 
BUILD'G., CHICAGO, will supply ipts. and 
ists, with good positions in the Central, 
estern, and Southern States for the ensuing 
eat in publie or private schools. Great d nd for 
y teachers of Music, Art, Language Apply early. 


12 DICKENS BEADER. 


SEEPPARD. 100 Selections. 25 cts. a * 


2 7 Teachers Wan 
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Tue Art Journal, published by Patterson & — CELERY & CHAMOMILE’ PILLS. | A T ES Portraits, 


Neilson, 12 Dey street, New York City, is 
issued in monthly parts and sold only by sub- 
scription. Each part contains three full-page 
steel-plates, and not less than thirty-two pages 
of text, fully illustrated. The illustrations 
consist of line engravings, etchings, reproduc- 
tions of drawings, sculpture, wood-engravings, 
art manufactures, etc. During 1883 there will 
appear without extra cost special illustrated 
supplements, The Art Journal was one of 
the leading pioneers of the remarkable develop- 
ment of Art in this country, and maintains 
its position as the leading art mgazine of the 
age. Price $1.00 per part. The January issue 
for 1888 is No. 25, new series, and is rich in 
illustrations, and of special value as a means 
of instruction. 406 d 
Brieut’s DisxAsk, DIABETES, KIDNEY, 
Liver URINARY DISEASES, 


Have no fear of any of these diseases if you 
use Hop Bitters, as they will prevent and cure 
the worst cases, even when you have been 
made worse by some great puffed-up pretended 
cure. 


Heapacue for years. 2 boxes of Dr. Ben- 
son’s Pills cured it.“ Wm, A. Sheeve, Coul- 
terville, Cal. 


Ir you are suffering from a sense of extreme 
weariness, try one bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


It will cost but one dollar, and will do you 
incalculable good. It will do away with that 
tired feeling, and give you new life and energy. 


RTHUR W. THAYER, TEACHER OF VOICE- 
BUILDING and SINGING. Has studied with Dr. Guil- 
mette and Mr C. R. Adams; for 3 years music teacher 
in Dedham Schools, Boston: Hotel Boylston, Suite 7. 


EUROPE! 


Oook’s Grand Educational Vacation Party leaving 
New York by the new and nificent steamer “ Fur- 
NESSIA on June 30th, 1883. Outward route via Liver- 

I, returning via Glasgow. Two Divisions, one 6400 
Rie other $550, including all necessary arrangements. 
Visits to the Holland International Exhibition. New 
programme for sight-seeing in London with special 
carriage drives and a Steambort Excursion on the 
Thames. Carriage drives in all places where at all 
necessary. Party select and limited in number. Full 
programme free on application. Other parties start on 
April 26th, per White Star steamer “ Baltic”; on May 
3081 per Cunard steamer “ Scythia,” and on June 13th, 
per Cunard steamer “ Servia.” Address, 


261 Broadway, New York. 
THOS. COOK & SON, ier Washington St., Boston, 


Norx.— Thomas Cook & Son carry out all arrange- 
ments through their own contracte and employees, and 
never transfer liability to sub-contractors or other per- 
sons, under any circumstances. 410 eo. 


Remember This. 


If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid nature in 
making you well when all else fails. 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffering from 
any other of the numerous diseases of the stomach or 
bowels, it is your own fault if you remain ill, for Hop 
Bitters are a sovereign remedy in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of Kidney 
disease, stop tempting Death this moment, and turn 
for a cure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness, Nervous- 
ness, you will flud a“ Balm in Gilead“ in the use of 
Hop Bitters. 

If you are a frequenter or a resident of a miasmatic 
district, barricade your system against the scourge of 
all countries,—malaria, epidemic, bilious, and inter- 
mittent fevers,—by the use of Hop Bitters. 

It you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad breath, 


ns and aches, and feel miserable . Ho 

itters will give you fair skin, rich blood, an panne 4 
est breath, health, and comfort. 

In short, they cure all Diseases of the Stomach, Bow- 
els, Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright’s Disease. 
$500 will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. 

That r, bed-ridden, invalid wife, sister, mother, 
or daughter, can be made the — of health, by a 
few bottles of Hop Bitters, costing but a trifle. Will 
you let them suffer? 41¹ d 


HEART TROUBLES: 


ONE IN THREE HAVE 


And think the Kidneys orLiverare at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement 
Ventricies. Gravee? Heart Regulator — 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of the 
heart case, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator meets the demand. 
WATER in the heart case. (Accompanies 
„ Des Dr. _ raves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly, 
SOFTENING of the Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy. 


ANGINA PECTORIS, or Neuraigia of the 
rt. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows immediate results, 


A Sram Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 
gate are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is a specific. Price 
$1. per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for eminent physicians’ treatise on these diseases. 

In Nervous Prostration and Sl. 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no 
F. N Ineatzrs, Sole — in America, Concord, N. H. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists..4! (2) 


ART E. E: 


There is nothing on earth that a sufficient 
wisdom will not avail to accomplish. The 
hardest of iron, by using the right means, is 
transformed into a liquid. Hindu, Boehtlingk 


Two fold is the life we live in; fate and will 
together run. 

Two wheels bear the chariot onward. Will it 
move on only one ? 

Nay, but faint not, idly sighing, ‘‘ Destiny is 
mightiest.”’ 

Sesamum holds oil in plenty, but it yieldeth 
none unprest. 

— Hindu (Hitopadesa), Arnold. 


To him in whom sweet, all-lovable char- 
acter is revealed, fire transmutes to water, the 
sea is instantly but a well, Mount Meru a hil- 
lock, the lion as a gazelle, poison-potion a 
shower of nectar, and serpents a crown of 
flowers: Hindu ( Bhartrihari). 


Mount Meru’s peak to scale is not too high, 
Nor Hades’ lowest depth to reach too deep, 
Nor any sea too broad to overleap, 
For men of dauntless, fiery energy. 

— Hindu ( Vriddha Chanakya), Muir. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Man is the bloom of the five elements, and 
their highest meaning.“ — Chinese: 
u-hi). 
85 human brain is the highest bloom of the 
whole organic metamorphosis of the earth.” — Schelling. 


oe day in thy life is a leaf in thy his- 
ry. 

If you can add anything to what you pos- 
sess, itis of value,—even a rusty mt dy 


The only pleasure that never wears out is 
that of doing good. 


The sage does good as he breathes; it is 
his life.— Chinese. 


All that thou givest thou wilt carry awa 
with 4 


BEATTY’S ORGAN FACTORY. 


Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, mayor of Washing- 
ton, N. J., is the proprietor of an organ fac- 
tory where acomplete instrument is turned out 


every twelve minutes, The works and yards 
of this mammoth establishment occupy thir- 
teen acres. The manufactory contains: 180 
wood and iron working machines, 420 feet 
of line-shafting, over two miles of leather 
belting, over seven miles of steam and water 
piping, three miles of electric wires, 320 Edison 
lights, 400 feet of speaking-tubes, and a 500 
horse-power engine, and it employs over 500 
hands. All the scroll and fancy wood-work is 
made by machinery. The shrieking of the saws 
and or name sounds as though a drove of pigs 
was being butchered. The dust from the saws 
and planers is sucked up through tin funnels, 
carried to the engine-room, and used as fuel 
for the boilers. The water for the boilers 
is heated by the exhaust steam before it is 
turned into the boilers. Everything is done 
to preserve the lives and health of the em- 
ployees. The hatchways open and close by 
machinery while the elevators are in motion. 
Even the tuning of the reeds is done by steam. 
Fifty-five tuners are employed. Each is shut 
in a cell by himself, where he listens to his 
monotonous music and nothing. else during 
working-hours. 

Mr. Beatty claims that he has not only the 
largest organ manufactory in the world, but 
that his instruments are of superior make and 
durability, and he challenges a trial with any 
other organ. His sound-boards are of cedar, 
so constructed that a leak is impossible, and 
his reeds are dovetailed and as firm as though 
cut from a solid block of brass. The receipts 
from the sale of organs and pianos in February, 
1883, were, for the week ending Feb. 3, $25,- 
039; for the week ending Feb. 10, $20,939; for 
the week ending Feb. 17, $21,759; for the week 
ending Feb. 24, $26,184. The total for the 
shortest month of the year is $93,921, indicat- 
ing a business returning nearly $1,200,000 a 
year. In the twenty-four working-days of last 
month Mr. Beatty shipped 1,152 organs. He 
shut dowr for a week in January, to put in a 
new boiler; yet he shipped in that month 1,102 
instruments. In the twenty-six working-da 
in December he shipped 1,410 organs, 980 in 
November, 1,303 in October, and 1,151 in Sep- 
tember. His shipments of pianos are not in- 
cluded. They average about 100 a week. His 
manufactory cost him as it stands over $300,000. 
About eighteen months ago it was burned to 
the ground. In 120 days the present structure 
arose on the ruins of the old one. It is a third 
larger; yet its owner says that he is frequently 
driven night and day to fill his orders. The 
fire was a disastrous blow to his business, but 
by his indomitable energy and pluck he has 
overcome every obstacle, and to-day no man 
in New Jersey seems to stand higher in the 
business community. The most complete safe- 
guards against fire are found in the new man- 
ufactory, The building can be flooded at a 
moment’s notice by water from the city and 
from private mains. Mr. Beatty’s business 
success seems to be due to three causes: he 
makes a first-class organ, sells it cheap, and 
he lets the public know it. As he is his own 

ent, his customers get the percen usu- 


[AND with CURE HEADACHE oF au xinos 
(EURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 
DYSPEPSIA 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 


They contain no opium, quinine, or other harmful 
drug, and are highly recommended. 
“For 7 years I had sick headache. Your pills cured 
me.“ J. R. Buckler, Leesburg, Va. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 
gists recommend it)and it willspeedily over- 
come the disease and restore healthy action. 
L dies For complaints peculiar 
a ® to your sex, such as pain 

nd weaknesses, 


Wort is unsurpassed, 


Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 


. brick dust or ro y deposits, and dull dragging 
— pains, all speedily yield to its curative power, 
. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


“My friend, E. C. Legard, of this city, used to be 
drawn double from painful Kidney Disease. Kidney- 
Wort cured him.””—James M. Kinney, Druggist, Alle- 
ghany City, Pa., Aug. 22, 82. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


LIVER — 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


Malaria. 


malaria, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure, 
In the Spring tocleanse the System, 
one should take a thorough course of it. 


Au. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price 81. 


KIDNEY-WORT : 


‘I’ve gained 20 lbs. in two months,” writes Mr. J. C. 
Power, of Trenton, III. (Dec. 2, 82), “ and am a well 
man. d suffered with liver disorders since 1862. 


Kidney-W ort cured me. 


:-KIDNEY-WORT 


he case, this remedy will overcome it. 


PILES. to very ent to be 


Soomplicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort 
wistrengthens the weakened parts and quickly 
Gioures all kinds of Piles even when physicians) 
and medicines have before failed. 

5 42 t you have either of these troubles 


USE Druggists Sell 


“For 12 years,” writes Lyman T. Abell. of Georgia, 
Vt. “I found no relief from piles until I tried Kidney- 
Wort. It has cured me.” 


As it is 


KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
the dreadful suffering 


FOR 
—RHEU-M-AT+S-M— 
for all the painful diseases of the 


can 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
worst f this terrible disease 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
$1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 


“I had habitual costiveness, pain in the back, and 
ites 8. J. Scott, Burlington, Vt. “ Kid- 
them all.“ 


NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 

VEE WS, Books Published in Parts Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages en n 4% 
Oad and Ont-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 


searched for without success, Pamphiets, Reports, 
( merican 


Medical Journals (both A and Foreign), etc. 
Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. 8. CLARK, 


378 21 BAROLAY STREET, New York. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 


Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send tor List to 
CHAS. w. HOLBROOK, 


ally paid to agents. He is one of the heaviest 


378 Loos, Or. 


Strong words from a New York cl man: “I wn- 
hesitatingly recommend 114 It greatly 
1 says Rev. C. E. Kemble, of Mohawk, 

ew York. 


For Office or Schoolroom. 
Heliotype Portrait 


HON. HENRY BARNARD, LL.D. 


(Size 16 x20 inches.) 
PRICE BY MAIL, POSTPAID, $1.25. 


Fine Crayon Lithograph Portrait 
(Size 20x22 inches,) 


FROEBEL,. 


The Great Kindergartner. 
PRICE BY MAIL, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


Address NEW-ENG. PUBLISHING Co., 
411 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildi Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Langu 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Miss ALICE B. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, 


Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, 
COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Colleges 
LETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
C sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres, 
ORT COLLEGE, 


— | 


Co was — 7 — is located 
organized n 

in a „„ 

it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full. eleven 


men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and Hb- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATrious G. 
Hayaoop, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


— Iowa. Six Courses of 
For es an emen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. F. Pres. tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth or Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Entran 


ce „June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. vor Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, A home school of excellent advantages. 
Cras. O. BRaGpon, Principal. 46 ax 
Mazz WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. O. V. Sr RAR, Principal. 


7 LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
E. H. BARLow, A. M., Principal 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Sr STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


‘or or information, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


101 ss 


MA: STATE NORMAL, ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
or circular and further particulars apply at the 
1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), n. 
Orro Fons, Acting Principal 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WorozstzR. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 6, 1883, 
55 as Address E. K. RUSSELL, 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for classes of students. 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1883. For circulars, eto., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HyDs, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SAL, Mass, 
8. For Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
WRSTFIELD, Mass. 


— * 
381 


— NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 183 
PREPARATORY. 
GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches. 11 and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 
BENWICH ACADEMY, Musical 
Commercial College. Rey. ¥.D. 
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— | |WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. * 
| = KIDNEY-WORT 
n 
— FRAMINGHAM, MASS, ‘ 
— — — 
| — 
— 
SET SAMPLES, pow prety —̃— 
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School and House. 
and E. V. DeGraff. 


Contains only such music as can be easily masterd by those not proficient in the art. 104 pages. Large 
type. An appendix of music for marching, calisthenics, and concert writing-exercises. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, 32 CENTS. 
EB Sample Copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 2 cents. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


412 New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


THE WAVELET. 


An Abridgment oft THE SONG WAVE. For 
By H. S. Perkins, H. J. Danforth, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 20 Aster Place, New Kerk, 


Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to 
THE FRANKLIN BEADERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, CAMPBELL’S U. 8s. HISTORY, 
MACVICARS’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


Send for Circulars. 


their list of Standard School Books, among which are 
BARTLEW’S SCHOOL BECORDS, 
WARREN’S SPELLERS, 
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Bacon’s New Leitfaden. 


By E. F. BACON, Pn. B., 
Instructor in German in Sauveur Coll. of Languages ut 
Amherst, Mass., and Hasbrouck Inst., Jersey City, N.J. 
A German G and Reader combined, contain- 
140 short stories and and German 1 
music. The Grammar is ex in German 
a manner suitable for the class room. 

sa * es are 
value he yet A of themselves be a sufficient — 

ment to give the book a in my school.” 

Pror.. Dawson, of Swarthmore College, says: 
—— based on the natural method, it is the best 
Reader I have yet met with for students of any method.“ 

Third edition, 324 pages. published by F. W. Cunis- 
TERN, New York, and CARL SCHOENHOF, Boston. 
$1.2. The author will send a sample copy to any 
teacher on receipt of 60 centa. 

Paar II, of the LEITFADEN bas been separately pub- 
lished as a Reader under the name of Bacon’s German 
Conversations. 75 cts.; sample „ hey For sample 
address, . BACON, 
Basbreack Inst., Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW-ENG. SCHOOL AGENCY 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


New York, Chicago, 
Boston, New Orleans. 


Address HENBY E. CABRINGTON, 
406 tf 32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishors, Booksellers, Importers 
S10 Walnat St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 

Tables for Qualitative Chemical Anal 
with an In on the Course of 
. By Hume WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
„ from 1ith ed. Edited by 
son Coll., , cloth. ’ ree. 
catal — 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 25 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 


GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. W2>ash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetica! Charts. 


& MAYNARD, S 


NEW YORK. 
Andersen and Readers; 


Histories 
— Mistery of Rene; 
homsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Beetel’s French Course 
Reed and a 


J. D. 
111 Devonshire 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 
Anthors 804, Subjects 221, Quotations 1880. 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. 


Amo. Extra Cloth. 61.00 (post-paid). 


N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 
124 Nassau New Kerk. 


BOBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
$7 Franklin St, BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts, 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. abet 


$5 $20 


worth $6 free. 
Me. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin d., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to cali it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


Thirty-seven volumes now — including all the 
Plays ( Two Noble Kinsmen, being taken in place 
of Titus sndronicus.) The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 
(1 vol.), and Life, eto. (1 vol.), will be issued soon, com- 
pleting the edition (40 vols.). Send for circular. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALL MAPS+ 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
15 Bromfield St. 
Jonx A. Boyz, Manager. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
K., &c., &c. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,— terms for introduction 


and examination 
tf , T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclegy, $1. 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical — 1. 
B a I im Elem. Chemistry, 1. 
Jones’ Juuior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessensin Legic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Hiem. Physics, 1.10 
Loeckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.23 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘xew fon: 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CO ER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, el., $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational A us and Materials. 

ishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


1 
1 
1 
7 


399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 
PORTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


‘The Normal Readers. 

Buckwalter's Spellers. 

Dunglison's Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 

6 Bond Street, Raub's Arithmetics. 

NEW YORK. |Coates’s Comprehensive ker. 

Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 

\Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 

Raub’s Language Series. 

Gummere’s 

Thompson’s Political Economy. 

|Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History Englend 


205 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Rev.by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M. 


First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for examina- 
tion, post-paid, 25 cts....Institutes of lish Gram- 
mar. Copy for examination, post-paid, 50 cts....@ram- 
mar of English Grammars. 10th edition, revised and 
improved. Enlarged by the addition of a copious index 
of matter by SAMUEL U. BERRIAN, A.M. 1100 > 
Royal octavo, leather, $5.00; half mor., $6.25. Circulasr 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & C., free on lication. Correspondence solicited. 
47 Franklin Street. | 4050 and 68 Lafayette Place, F. K. 
HALL & WHITING, SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadelphia. 
° THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Publishers, Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
Course, Com 
—— Brooks’s High 
TEXT BOOKS Brooke’ Normal Algebra. 
m 1 nome 
Brooks’s Phil oh f Ari „ 
School Stationery, of Arithmetic. 25 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 206 tf eow 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


-50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Diotionary, 15 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und „ 1.286 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, sthetics,and Logte 


Eoonomics. 1.73 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Natural Theology, 1.56 
Le Duo’s to Draw. 9.60 
Putnam s Hints Home Reading. 


popular 
METHOD. 
A Third of a Million Copies Sold to Date. 


There has been no more successful instruction book 
ever published than 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
For the Pianoforte. 
By NATHAN RICHARDSON, Price, $3.25. 


American and Foreign Fingering. 


It has been carefully revised many times, is abso- 
lutely without errors, and may be termed a perf ” 


music-book. 

Its graded system is thoroughly vo, its course 
of musical study eminently pract and comprehen- 
sive, and its selection of pieces for recreation judicious 


leasing. 
amt Me the onl true “ RICHARDSON,” and should be 
ordered by its fait title: 
RIOHARDSON’S NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Published by 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
412 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
IN ALGEBRA. 


For admission to 


Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges, 
Harvard and Brown Universities, 


— AND — 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
For 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, 12 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & C.. 
408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The Franklin Readers, 
The Franklin Arithmetics, 
Worcester’s New Spelling Books 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Ellot's United States History, 
Weber’s Outlines, 
Edward’s Outlines, &c. 


All Fublications of 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL 4 00., New York 
And J. H. BUTLER, Philadelphia. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, sew york 


PUBLISH 

Austin’s Pinner’s Organic Chemistry. 8vo. 2.50 

Oliver Wait & Jones’s Trigonometry. 8vo. 1.25 

Bolton’s Student’s Guide to Fresenius. 

Quantitative Analysis. { Svo. 1.50 

Brash’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Notat'n. 8vo. 3.50 

Wood's Key to Elementary Mechanics, 12mo. 1.50 

Rice & Johnson’s Differential Calculus. 8 Vo. 3.50 
Ditto Abridged. 12mo. 1.50 


Rice & Johnson’s Differ. & Integ. Caleulus. 1200. 2.50 
Brigg’s Analytic Geometry. 12me. 1.50 


Craft’s Short Course in Quantitat. Analysis, 12mo. 1.50 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 


JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSION —AMHERST, MASS. 


The Eight Session of the College will commence July 9, and last six week 
The members of the faculty are: L. Sauveur, Fh. D., LL. D., President; Prof. W. L. Montague, Amherst Ool- 


lege; Prof. R. Se, Vassar College; A. Van Daell, LL.D., Principal of SAauveUR ScHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Philadelphia; F. W. Bernhardt, Ph. D. (of the Univerlity of Leipsig), Washington, D.C.; O. Faulhaber, Ph.D. 
Exeter, N. H. ; J. F. Leotsakos, LL.D. (of University of Athens); 8 Ashburton Place, Boston; Prof. 
Fred. Lutz, Harvard College; Mr. Leo A. Stiiger, Garden City, N. V.; Miss Josepha Schrakamp, SAUVEUR 


SonOOL or LANGUAGES, Philadelphia. 


For board and rooms address Mr. A. V. Lion, Amberst College, Amberst, Mass., aad say if you want to it 


76 | at a French or a German table. The Programme gives 
422 where the Professors will stay. To obtain the programme, and for particulars, address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, 


Amherst, Mass., or 


the names of the principal boarding places, and says 


4¹¹ b IL. SAUVEUR, LI. o., St. Albans, Vt. 


National School of Elocution and Orator 


(J. W. SHOEMAKE 


RB, A. ., Weounder,) 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


and Systematic Culture in — Enunelatlon and Action in their 


Thorough 


tory. 

T begins April 9. SUMMER LERM of 6 weeks at COBOURG, CAN aly, 2 — delightfully 
on the north shore of J Naar This Term combines Reereation with Study. Term 

1 


to the Secretary, 


March, 1875. Grants ont Degrees 


ADA, J 
JOHN 8. BECHTEL, 


WILLIAM WARE & CO. 


Johason’s Integral Caleulns. 12mo. 150 


.. 
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! Applied Seience, sent free to any one in any part 5 
jZãͤgg4 
— — 11 ͤ 
BERARO’S New U.S. History. 19 gona 
— —— —— * 
— 
ͤ 
ITH. 
—— ——„-V——ẽ — — 
PUBLISH 
— Hors Gorman 
(4 vols. reedy) 31.00 $1.28 
Putnam’s of vols.), 780. 25 
— „ orld’s Progress. larged. 
Cot. Btograp. new ed. 
Full list, with specimen pages, ‘.alled on application 


